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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 


Roe SCHOOL OF NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING. 





SESSION 1864-65. 





Tue following Courses of Public Lectures will be given in 
connexion with the above School. Programmes, giving the 
dates of these Lectures, which will be delivered from four to 
five o’clock in the afternoon, may be had on application at 
the South Kensington Museum. 

Fee for the full course, £5, and for separate courses, 2s. 6d. 

lecture. Officers in H.M. Service are admitted at re- 
uced fees. 

mgupal Locure Rev. J. Woolley, LL.D. 

1. Ina = v. oolley, 
2. OnthePrinciples of Mechanics 

and Hydrostatics, Machinery, (The Rev. B. M. Cowie, 

and Ele ments of Mechanism B.D. 

12 lectures) . 

3. the Mechanical and Che- 

mical Properties of Iron; and | John Percy, M.D., 

on the escent of Iron (6{ F.R.S. 

es). 


erties of Different 

T. Haslett, Timber In- 
Kinds of ber ; its Applica- apector H-M. D kyard, 
ae or 8. ote ot cls oolwich. 

. On She Use and Spemoniion 


tion and Durability 3 lec- 
of Iron to form chanical } Prot, Pole, F.R.S. 
Structures (6 lectures)............ 
6, On the Practical pomeraption 
of Ships in Wood and Iron 
and the > Method of Combining E. J. Reed, Chief Con- 
Timber with Iron in Ship-f{ structor of the Navy. 
building; and on Forms of 
Ships (8 lectures) .................. 


ief 
7, On Marine Steam pean ee eg oe A ono 
ee ween yar Portsmouth. 


8, On the Strength of Mate 
£0 spol applied to Shipbuilding if (3 } Prot, Rankine, F.R.S. 


). 
a Me 
ug. ater, the Res: ce 

of Fluids, and the Motion of (Prof. Rankine, F.R.S. 

10, ee Benn essa isi: 
. and Osci 

tion of Ships (8 lectures) wae }w. Froude. 
ll, On the Mechanism of Masts,) F. K. Barnes and N. Bar- 

Rigging, and Sails, and Steer- naby, Assistant Con- 

ing Apparatus (6 lectures)...... structors of the Navy. 


3 
f 


co 


. 12, On the Principles of Marine) J. Crossland, Assistant 


- } Ly peng { 4 sealieee'( ‘. Constructor of the Navy. 
ki rew Propellers ec- 
re LY. Pettit Smith, 
14. On the ‘Calculations ‘and the 
pry ae used in Shipbuilding > 
oe once ite uiatvaban J 
15, Magnetic Errors, Com- 
pensations, and Oorrections, 
with specia al reference to Iron +The Astronomer Royal. 
Ships and their Compasses 


On the Pitti 
16, pee Fitting up, sand Ouent| F. K. Barnes and N, Bar- 


C. W. Merrifield, F.R.S., 
Principal. 


tores, Armament, and Outfit > maby, Assistant Con- 
~ Ships of War (6 lectures} eye structors of the Navy. 
17. Ys ore 8 Rules for Classing J. H. Ritchie, Surveyor 


and Iron Ships (2 
Ses) ips (26 of Lloyds. 


18, On Naval Artillery, and Naval } Capt. t. L. G, Heath, R.N., 
Tactics (6 lectures) 


19. On Board of ‘Trade Regula- R, Murray, OE. En 
tions (2lectures) ....... fa neer-Surve + to the 
Mr. W. Fairbairn, F.R.S., has kindly consented to give one 
or more Lev'ures on “* Strength of Materials,” of which the 
dates will be fixed hereafter. 





([EMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND 


AND BUILDING SOCIETY. 





PERSONS HAVING CASH TO INVEST 


Should examine the Prospectus of this Society. Depositors 
are guaranteed a fixed rate of interest—5 per cent. per annum 
ee half- yearly. Principal withdrawable at afew days’ 
notice. Inves ee hen y profit credited to them 
yearly those hol comets ted shares receive fit half- 
The profit credi to members during the; e past ten 

been at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum. 

PERSONS WANTING MONEY 

Can have advances on Freehold or Leasehold Property for 
ms period of years not exceeding fifteen, the mort: bed 
ble by equal monthly instalments. Interest fin addi- 
& small premium), 5 per cent. on the balance each 


Apply to HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OFFICES—u, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 


Norz.—Three hundred and fifty thousand pounds ste 
have been advanced on house = A alone. ‘oy —— 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Every description of Business conducted with 
South “A New South Wales, Victoria, and also by 


ss New Zealand, upon current terms with the 


Colonies. wi, 
IAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


i brett FIRE AND LIFE INSUB- 
mee ROR Tae aited FIRK INSU NEW 
aE ASSURING J PIRE INSURAN( VES. Seo 


Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemerle Street, London, W., Nov., 1864. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS.—The hours, 3 or 4 o’clock, 
CHRISTMAS LECTURES, 1864-5, 
Prof. FRANKLAND, F.R.S.—Six Lectures “On the Che- 
mistry of a Coal »’ (adapted to a juvenile auditory), Dec. 

27, 29, 31, 1864; Jan. 3, 5, 7, 1865, at 3 o’clock. 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will B.S 
Jan. 20. The Discourses before ‘ will BS ng 
cexyeres by Prof. Tyndall, Cardinal W 
lnod, algrave, Mr. Fox Talbot, Pein Raanaay, 

rag: cee ed Westmacott, Mr. Balfour Stewart, Mr. Bucklan 
Mr. , and Mr. Glaisher. 


BEFORE EASTER, 1565. 


Prof. TYNDALL, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures ‘‘On Electri- 
a fo Tuesdays and Thursdays, Jan. 17 to Feb. 23, at 
3 o'cloc 

Prof. HOFMAN N, F.R.S.—Six Lectures, “‘ An Eatgosuetion 
to Chemistry,”” on Tuesdays and Thursdays, F’ 28 to 
March 16, at 3 o’clock. 

Prof. MASSON.—Three Lectures “ On Recent British Philo- 
sophy, on Tuesdays and Thursday, March 21, 23, 28, at 3 
o’cloc 

Mr. CHARLES NEWTON.—Three Lectures ‘On Recent 
Acquisitions to the British Museum from Rhodes,” and 

“On the Statues from the Farnese Palace,” on Tu 
and Thursdays, March 30, April 4, 6, at 4.0 "clock. 

Prof. MARSHALL, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures “On the 
pea of the Nervous System in Man and Animals,” 

n Saturdays, Jan, 21 to April 8, at 3 o’clock, 


AFTER EASTER, 


Prof. FRANKLAND F.R.S. ere Lectures * On Organ 
Chemistry,” on Tuesdays and Thursdays, April 3 ~ 
June 1, at 4 o’clock. 

Prof. BAIN.—Three Lectures “‘ On the Physical Accompani- 
——_ = Mind,” on oe April 29 to May 13, at 

o’cloc 

Mr. ALEXANDER HERSCHEL. —Three Lectures “‘ On 
Meteorology,” with more e ial reference to the Laws 
of Storms and the system of Coast Warning for the Pre- 
vention of Shipwrecks, on Saturdays, May 20 to June 3, 
at 4 0’clock, 

M. JULES SIMON.—Three Lectures (in French) “‘ On the 

sical and Moral Condition . 5 ee chiefly in 
Saturday, June 6, 


Prenee,” on Tuesday, Th 
8, 10, at 4 o'clock, 

The Admission to all these Courses of Lectures is Two 
Guineas. To a Single Course of Lectures, One Guinea or 
Half-a-Guinea, according to the length of the Course. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members are requested 
to apply to the Secretary. 

New Members can be proposed at any Monthly Meeting, 
When proposed, they are admitted to all the Lectures, to the 
Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Reading- 
Rooms; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at 
a reduced charge. Payment :—First, Ten Guineas; after- 
wards, Five Guineas a year, or a ‘composition of Sixty 
Guineas. 

Prospectuses may be had in the Hall. 


November, 1864. H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 


R. HOFMANN, F.R. g.. will commence 


a COURSE of TEN LECTURES on CHEMISTRY 
on Frinay, the 18th NovemBer, at 8 Pz To be continued 
on each succeeding Wednes and iday Evenings at the 
same hour. Tickets for the whole course may be had at the 
Roya. Scuoot or Miygs, Jermyn Street, price 5s. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 











WINTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall Mall. 

The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION o 
CABINET PICTURES by LIVING BRITISH RTISTS 
S ee from 9.30 to 5 p.m. Admission, ls.; Cata- 
ogue, 





OLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 
“London Bridge on we eo ie of the Marriage of 
prince, and Princess of W: and “ The Afterglow in 
, Soeetner with Hobert . Martineau’s 
aot Day in the Old Home” are now ON VIEW, atthe NEW 
GALL Y. ms Hanover Street, Regent Street, from Nine 
in the Morning till Ten at Night. A on a the day 
from Nine till Seven, One ; and in the ev from 
Seven till Ten, Sixpence. 





TAB LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 Moongars Ge Street, LONDON peers > Chairman 
—CHARLES HARWOOD, Esq S.A. Judge of the 
County Court of Ke aM and. Renttaee ‘of Shrews 
puty HN CHURCHILL, —Every_ Re. 
soription of Life ‘annua —Annual Income, 130,000. The 
Reserved Fund exceeds Half a Million. 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 





(JREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 
Funerals of all aaa to hel clades a other ae sy 


Worxkine Man’s Fovenat, Complete . &1, 14s. 0d, 
sually charged £3, 108, ) 


iin thonensna enon 15s. to £16. 16s. and upwards. 


MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE RAI 
STATION, York Roan, Krne’s Cross, for deposit St indies 


FREE OF CHARG 
saint Seteseanm hth particulars may be had of any 


of the Company’s Agents, and at the 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





“ What has long bean wanted.” —Times, Sept. 1961. 
OTICE.—THE SLANG DICTIONARY ; 
High and Low on entirely, new Work, embody em 

seen ee eae ion and giving four cone 


RITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIA - 


TION.—The MEETINGS for SESSION 1864-5 will 
COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, NOV. 28rd, at 32, Sack- 
ville Street, Piccadilly, at half-past "Eight p.m. 

The Second Part of Vol. IT. of the “ CoLtecranga wien 
Logica,” containing Mr. Gordon Hills on “Ford Ab 
Mr. Vere I on the “Camps, &c., of Cornwall,” 
Pettigrew on “‘ The House of Gournay,”s with 20 Plates, ito., ~ 
and other Illustrations, is now ready, and may be obtained 
together with the other Publications “of the Association, ot 


the Treasurer, 
T. J. PETTIGREW, 
16, Onslow Crescent, Brompton. 


WESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED), 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE. 


EsTaBLISHED om: 
Curer Orrices—3, Parliament Street, London, and 77, King 
Street, Manchester. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
General Manager and Actuary. 
Private Agents Wanted. 


ESTABLISHED 1887, 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict., Cap. 9. 
1, Prixces Street, Banx, Lonpon. 


Every description of Lire Assurance Business transacted 
at the lowest rates of Premium consistent with security. 


The any oe Tables, some of which are to this 
Company, have been ow adapted to the requirements 
of every class of Assurers. 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary, 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 


NOEtTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1809, 
INVESTED Funps .... £2,2383,927 17 7 
AnnvaL Revenus . . .  HawF-a-MILLION. 
Business transacted in 1863. 


FIRE PREMIUMS orate: less Re- 
Insurances .. 


1071 LIFE POLICIES \ were iasued, Assuring 
Ge INES SUM SE. 0. 6% ~ 0% OC £953,850 0 0 


And producing New Premiums amounting to £33,002 14 0 


CLosEe or THE Books For 1864, 


Life Policies with Profits effected during this year will 
receive One Year's additional Bonus, in comparison to ater 


Entrants. 

The SEPTENNIAL DECLARATION of PROFITS will 
be made on the close of the Books for 

Niyety per Cent, of the whole Profits’ is divided among 
the Participating Policy-holders. 

RATES FOR INDIA, CEYLON, &c. 

New Tables for ~—T Civil or Military, in these Coun- 
tries, have recently been adopted. 

Full Explanations, Tables of Rates, &c., my by obtained 
from any of the Company’s Agents throughout Kingdom, 

F, W. LANCE, Secretary. 

LONDON—HEAD OFFICES, 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE .. . 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
*,* Agents wanted for the vacant districts. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


1, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1834. 


LIFE APZURANCE aT very Low Premicoms. Annual 
Division of Profits, All Premiums on Policies with Profi’ 
pm Qh or ene Military or Ci 

















£165,192 8 3 





Income, Priee,000. "ies 
Office as above, or at Calcutta, Bombay, an 
FREDK. HENDRIKS, 


Actuary and Secretary. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1, Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1903. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved 
Fand, £1 


Losses paid, 23,000,000, 
FIRE TINSURARISS ted d f 
= on every ae ¢ 4 


Fibepally an and promptly 
Trade effected & ata 
charged 





Machinery, U and Fixtures in 
uction of yoo balf the duty formerly 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


#8, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
Founpep 1m 1845. 
Trustees: 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
. Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afforded on application, 











by post, 7 » Pp. 325. . Seam CaMDEN foreae Be 
q x, Piccadilly, 





HENRY D, DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


Stamped, Fivepence. 
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ieee (the Monument), Lonpon BRIDGE. 
"a A. a 


= 


Deer S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 
epee aie, te maces eal 
suited to the taste and means of every pur- 








chaser. The some of the prices for Ivory- 

handled Kn seach blade le being of the best steel, bearing 
our name, 

ay 8.4.}s.4.|}s8.d./s.d.j 8./ 8.} 8. 

ble Knives, per doz. {12 6| 14 0/16 0/19 0/23 0] 25/29) 38 

rt ditto is 12 0/12 0115 0/18 0} 20/ 23/ 28 

Carvers, Joint, per pair 50] 50) 66) 66) 76] 8} 911 





ALECTRO- -PLATED SPOONS and 


FORKS.—The best manufacture, well-finished, 
plated. Every article stamped with our mark, and guaran 





REEDED. Krye’s. |Lity. 
2nd. | Best.) 2nd. ;Best. | 2nd. | Best. | Best. 


























Per dozen s.d;/ 8. 8. 8. 8. 8. 8. 
Table ns 33 0 40 44 58 o4 66 58 
Table $1 0 38 “4 56 54 64 56 
Dessert Forks 230 29 $2 40 37 46, 40 

30 82 42 37 48 42 
Tea Spoons 146 18 22 % 26 32 26 
9 ll 12 10 





ISH COVERS & HOT-WATER DISHES 
—D — iS » So. invite cular attention to their 
varied an a yk yd of these goods, to = they 


fle oe Re and Tin. — 


Britannia Metal, set of 5 . 
Britannia Metals t of 6) 4 
; 3 


7 
Electro-plate, set of 4 |}1 


New Tipstented: Casslomes. na freed Furnishing Lis 
DEANE & OCO.,, 
46, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, 





r 
5 
18 
4 
8 








REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homceo- 
pathic Practi , and the Medical Profession ene. 
rally, gob being the most healt 


pre of 

anle tos remenn the nut was either supplied ope s 

state, or so ilt menuaeoes as to ob little 
notice. J. EPPS, of omm@opathic Chemist, was 
indneed, in the year 1839, to ouinhis attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so re by the eas trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
table to the delicate stomach, 


}PPS'’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA is dis- 

tinghished as an invigorating and grateful breakfast 

we erage, with a delicious aroma. ‘Dr. Hassall, in his work, 

fecemaiens oft ive prin sae S inerpdient necgeary 
n pe eve 

to the growth an foenee of the Body: gain—" Asa 





nutritive, cocon, stands avery much r ett Shar coffee 
or tea,” up wit of the der inte a 
broaktnet oun, Allee J filled water or s 

meanw tin-lined 4lb., 4lb., and 





il . he San 
jebelied, = J. Eups. the i, road emist, sale reat Essel 
factory, Euston Dek endl « and by Grocers, Confec- 
tioners, and gn Road, London, 


Gstasens wor PATENT -* cp -- 


Starch Purveyor PBST OON CO, have 
the NCESS OF Ate The 
Arad pedi, Roya. sp UEDeRs and was awarded a 


Bearch EDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 
Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 


M*; HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 
ar iti Brin Sa, Na ceeaan 
litagures They so, perfectly t . the eeeernl teeth = 








not to be a the cl t 
never i or 
iobeteemaredes bare Bi 
will teeth and 
ph fe oh I 
eet let Beret Sienehoniscie , 





AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


aac irri ets 


offer vs the Public 


a med ion f 
sasebel. rafortabl and d vy, Thene Teeth are.che rod more 
comfo e e 
They are self-adhesive, af 3 fl npr. Yo foee te teeth, | j 
rende ecessary eithe or ligatures, 
one visit to fit, and are at complete defying 
mpetition. Co from 5s. 
10, and 15 Guineas, For jhe efficacy, utility, and 
success of this system, 


*,* ssi uncibbiles Mads inh nd i ld fied dead 





DENTAL SURGERY. 
M& vette SIM MOSELY’S 


IMPROVEMENTS in the NSTRUCTION of 
ARTIF YOLAL TEETH, “ and on an 


: 


THE READER. 
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Esfasiistep 1848. 
PROFESSIONAL AGENOY. 


M® J, B. LANGLEY, M. Ld. OS8., &e. 
(Ktxe’s Cots), continues to give his Personal and 
rompt Attention to every kind of negotiation between 
M or other Professional Men. The business is 

con the most careful regard to the in 

4 Clients, + the Fees moderate. ad a sence 

in as and Medicine always on the Register. Highest 

references given, 
PRoressionaL AGrncy Orrices, 50, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Ww. . 





(}LERICAL, & SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 


a BOROUGH ROAD, 8.E. 
The Nobili hooks are Gentry, Heads of F 


. tree ond at a few hour 
charge, an e 
es, Govern 


ilies, and 


Spline, th Tu 
el and ’ Housekeepers. Undeniable re references 
red before placing names u ster, so that 


Tiers may aneagt an introdnetion from these Offices as 
a@ guarantee of the respectability and good faith of the 
applicant, Advowsons and Schools disposed of. Pupils 
introduced, Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





REDUCED SCALE OF INTEREST. 
MONEY, without the Expense of _ fe 
PERSO Wee CO ANY tad) advance 
Ges rei eemrah m pervi 
Soros pa om ae 28 dally Saturdays 9 to 4. 


Forms gratis,— 





HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
81, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
ManpFracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK, 





MITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW 


MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
instrument cannot be put out of eat, at and rs the 
escription sent free by 


heat with the accuracy. 
post, or to be on application at $1, Cornhill, E.C. 





W. LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 


SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (b b (by int- 
ment to the Royal Institution of Great B ‘Sa es 
respectfully to inform the Public that Wiecios Tele- 
scopes, Opera Glasses, Mathematical and Phi osophical 
Instruments of the best construction, may be obtained at 
his Establishment, 


ll and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L. for excellence 
of Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c. 





OR EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 


2 italy ob aes AND walter aie cea MACH 1.20 is the 
mp chea ; every variety o fy ie 
and fancy werk th as a superior manner. Price fro A 


' Wuiecut and Mayn, 148, Holborn Bars, tiahen 3 ne. 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 





HBeLes &SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, 

to Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE- DOWN 

goes Bn om 10s to $4, 32s, pao rated, and Sizes oon free 

and at List at “Beddin sent post free on 
application to 196, Tottenham Court Head, Ww. 





GAUOCE. —LEA anv PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Laa and Perrys, 


The Public aré stapevinaiy 
imitations, and should see that Lza and 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
wel * Sold Wholesale and for , by the Prorat 


Caress os oon LACKWELL j L 5 Bane 
asta Tonio &c. &e. by Groce 
universally, 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
N vcredioniys S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
werful | bonis and t Rentle e 


against worthless 
Rains’ Names are 





tala in tte operation, sei 


oa tna thousands of yornote oe ee Ahoae mony to 
the benefits to be derived their use. Sold in bottles at 
de. 1éd., a Be =. and a. oes, pares tone SE _— 
AUTION sure or * Norron’s PILis,” an not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





HILDHOOD HATH ITS WOES :— 


Falls and Bruises form no inconsidetable item in them. 
‘’S ESSENTIAL 8 eared, oe Ly 
thereby, 


Chemists, &c., throughout 
bottles at 2s. 9d. each. seg 


Full Direetions $¢ Use oh Witypets enctostiis bovtles. 





GEVERE cou COUGHS, COLDS, 


the oa cate 





May be had of any Chemist. 
626 





GUN COTTON MANUFAOTORY :— 


GREAT Raspene CremicaL Works, STOWMARKET, Sur. 


or. HOMAS, ing a & CO. 





ate now F Baron 3 qtiomers. THOMAS, Fi most ve 
~ of eering and a Minne ‘ 


or for Military and Submarine explosion, and Sor the sens 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposss or ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by 4 phage of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
wader 
ar . No smoke from the explosion. 
. Does not foul the gun. 
: _ not heat the gun to the injurious degree of :gun.- 
wader 
ah * Fe Door same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil o 
6, Will nce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a A) ength of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force, 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND Mrin1tKxG, 
9. A charge of Gun Coton ¢ of given size exerts double the 


wasting force of 
0. It may be so as, in its exp on, to reduce the rock 
to —— | smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
remove. a 
no smoke, he ed on proceed much more 

sual ge daw less injury to 

12, working coal mines, oe. down much 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, ena ie 
a space greater quantity of work tobe done in a given time at 
a cost, 
13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a_given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 


powder 
14, i. blasting rock under water tho wider e and 
greater force of a “te charge cheapens considerably the cost 
* . - wor 
The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
orien to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
thout the preliminary delay and expense of cham - 
bers for the charge. 


For Miuitary ENGINZeRING, 
16, The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 


po 

17. Its ged localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy pestges and me and to remove every kind of 
obstacle a great facility 

18, For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider rangeof destructive power 
7“ powder, 

or the samé pu 2 Pay From its lightness it has the 

airiulaas of keeping t the water-tight case in which if is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom, 


For Navat WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing ‘of one gun impeding the aim ot 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foui- 
ing end o heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 


tary artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES, 


22, Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent ‘Gun Cotton. 
23. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
mes as as before. 
2%. It is much safer than A Faspowter, owing to its being 
manufactured in the sh rope or yarn. 
tifely Pe ane petens S Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
thneer of spontaneous combustion, and 
Se Soastent and unalterable in its nature. 


Messrs. Thomas, Prentice, & Co. ah now in a porition 
to contract with the owners of mines, e rs, contracto 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton » comer in the variou 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be ret lied 
in the rope form according to the ono of of hore reg 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied nit. is 
nied method of using itin mines will dhs oak 
Pp 

They to manufacture Cotton, 
and deliver it in aie Bopered of gun cartridges, he ea to every 
description of ammunition. 


Arsiestibe who prefer to mannufactnre their own h cashetiiees 
poe & — with the patentee 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864, 


—— 





[THEESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, 


Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
FIELD: te CECEDRR AD UNITE See 7 ae 


TABLETS, 4d, and 6d. each 
Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the 
nee of J. C. and J. FIELD are on each packet, box, aif 
et. 
Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works, 


UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8., 
Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffine 
Candles, 





— 


ANDLES. 8, Hen MAyEary 3 GOVERNMENT 
have adopted for the Military Stations, Ls a 8 Prize 
Medal PARAFFINE CANDLE, manufactured b; 


va C. and J. FIELD, 
Who to eautio: 
pee their Label is of the Packets ond 


Sold out the K 
oad for Bgportation at the at the 


forks Upper ARSH, 
wpon, S., where also may be their 


CeLepnatev Unirep Service ober New 
CanpD es, Self-fitting, and no 





amore 


MBETH, 
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Hales by Auction. 





Valuable Portion of the Library of an Eminent Collector. 
MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 
Aucti f Lite Pr and Wor us ve 
of the Fi = Asta, ‘ will SELL by AUCTION, at at thet oy 
No. 18 w.c 
Ro, ts, Wellin 21, and folowing sed at One precisely > 


A VALUABLE PORTION of the LIBRARY of an 
EMINENT COLLECTOR; 


com a Versions XA the Holy marfos, tactudin copie i 
some 0 e rare Shakespeare , 
cellent History of the Merchant of Venice, printed by 


J. Hepes 1600—A. Midsummer oS ht’s Dreespe, printed by 
J. Roberts, 1 ei Chronicle History of Henry the Fift, 
printed for T 1608—The whole Contention yecmomns the 
two Famous Woteon Laneaster and Yorke, for T. P. (1619) ; 


A VERY FINE COPY OF THE SECOND FOLIO, 
In red morocco, super extra, by Clarke & Bedford— 
Balbi de Jan Catholicon, a fine copy of the excessivel 
rare first cites 1460—Greevii et Gronovii Thesaurus Anti- 
qupetem, Gr. et Lat., et Sallengre, Novus Thesaurus, 28 
vols., fine copy in vellum—Greevii a Burmanni Thesaurus 
ere ens Italie, Sicilis, &c., 45 vols. in 24—Halle’s 
Chronicle, 1550—Holinshed’s Ghronicles, 1586—Cassas, Voy- 
age Eitore ue de l’Istrie, 2 vols., a superb co op on vellum 


e Original Th ; 
and paper, van fine ng ot Of eaaeerin gs_Dibain's aiort: 


Germany, 3 co on By paper, b | Lae A. 
other of his Works— wipes ue Universelle 8 Romans, 
135 vols. Tg ey be a, 8 vols, tare Books in 
Early Italian an oak Lanseabeen. and _ a remarkable 
Assemblage of th tive Crtraite of Authors , Collectors, and 
Amateurs, in 2 thick vols., folio. 

May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of two stamps, 





Mr, MERLIN’S Select Cabinet of Greek Coins, &e. 
MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, 


Auctioneers of jaterery £ Tope rty and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will SEL UCTION, at their H 

No. 13, Wellington Street, Strend, W.C., on "WEDNESDA 
NOV. 30, at One o’clock precisely, 


A CHOICE ASSEMBLAGE of GREEK COINS, 


in all Metals, a e few! Roman and other Colne, and some 
Ancient Ses. ines See th in Greece by the Pro- 
prietor, C bBo aaa .B.M, Vice-Consul at 
abhens. a." mber of the yy Cte Society of 


Atay May be viewed three days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of two stamps. 





The LAW my one of the late W. O. EDGE, Esq., Speciat 
Pleader, removed from the Temple. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUES- 
DAY ONOV, 22, the LAW LIB BRARY, as above, comprising 
a Series of the Common Law Re rts, carefully noted up, 
and the usual Practical Books and Works of Reference, 


To be Viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Important Annual Sale of Valuable Remainders, choice 

trated and Illuminated Works, in elegant bindings, 

anitable for Christmas Presents, including the entire 
Remainders of Beeton’s most Saleable Publications. 


sad piots4 and BARRETT will SELL 


at their Ro 22, Fleet Street, on 
MON1 aye: ovember 14, and following days; at 1 o’e 
precisely, 


VALUABLE and IMPORTANT REMAINDERS of 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED and ILLUMINATED 
BOOKS, 


The greater portion in elegant and expensive bindings, com- 
Works the entire Stocks of some of the most popular 
— ever issued Ca which may ney be pe ea 
’s Prayer _ ton’s 

Prove ah i) - he ap by Mitford, 8 vols.—300 Nout 63 View 
edise itecture, half moroceo—165 Vic- 

toria Psalter, illuminated by Owen Jones, 100 folio pages in 


urs and gol sumptuously bo ; 3 iio of Luther, 
1 jae with text by Merle d’Au 
600 Bush nds in Tasmania, by Mrs. Meredith (sells 2s.) 


—150 Tluminated F: Bible sells £3. -I0e. )—120 Fairbairn’s 
tare # fols.0 Brand B 8 Analys thick Architec- 
Brandon’ /] Parish 
Caoarats, 3_vols.—20 Bojardo’ 8 Ariosto, 9 vols.—200 ( 


» 2 ‘vols, —5 Pickering’s er Book f Ay 4 
Mecham’s Biege o} of ackow S00 Atki " 


neon s ene 
= thee emple ac of ot Dine ana, by Barn edad rd Falkener (set {ralle Ss) | no 


eC h’s Floral tiona: 
of Univerant ‘Information ssi Begton's 8 Dictionary of of Se, 


Becta eae Man sment 2) Garde ) Man 


hy — = 

en amen 

~750 Book of Home Pets, 500 Wild of the World 

the Advent pemone, and a Normans, by by Edgar—500 Phaulcon 

ine tterdam to ce 

~ ay vy P irket Foster—350 vole Chacko 

Levers orks, the , ill the 

entire mainder — 3000 3 "3 Heroes of Engien new 

180) Baber in the ‘Wood doo Edgars Heroes ot Burdpe 
800 Songs for the Little Ones at ; os 


at Home—1i000 
#4 Foster—250 Art 


Works, illustrated b 

Herbert’ ae eos ’s Poetical Were | vans 
3 Crawley’ ] 

Cowdan Clarke's s G Ioolct ob , e os 


—$00 Mor 


Books—200 yy 
ines—1500 Pickering’ - ond, Classis Pen an the 
Drum hoe 8, 6d,— uriosities o 
Bpurs—250 este rely 





Miscellaneous Books. 
OUTHGATE and BAREETT wi will = 


TURE Dak Nese Se Pe 

over fe) 
o'clock precisely, a Saber 38 and two follow ines Ne 
Temple (T and MODERN Tustrated Wor 
Prints—School and Coileg. a 


e Classics—Arc 
Civil Engineering—Biography and ante 


Rural Economy - - Fishin: 

History— and Dial scbatgen w— Manners ~ Enis 
toms — Medicine = Mineralogy — Poet Bing - the Drama — 
Early- Brien Works of Wit ond Dre ry, Magic, the Her- 
metic er Witchcraft, &c.—Curi ous Works in French, 


Catalogues (when ready) forwarded on receipt of ters stamps. 





To ORNITHOLOGISTS and OOLOGISTS. 


Me: J. O. STEVENS begs to announce he 


will SELL by AUCTION at his Great ng 
Street, Covent Garden, on TUESDAY, NOVE EMBER D, 
at half- Bar 12 precisely, a Valuable and cae tic 
tion of BRITI BIRDS’ EGGS, obtained Mr. W 
wrigut in Sweden.and Lapland in Years 763 he 
Hy a7 with a Choice Collection IRD and ANI 


EEL- 


On View the da: or and Morning of Sale, and 
J an towd had, 





Important Sale : LIBRAR Y of M. C. B. HASE, Membre de 
[ABIITE,. LIBRATIRE, 5, quart MALA- 


QUAIS, rans , & iuertege a "Pang :—CATALOGUE DES 
Livres sur les anaes Orientales, sur la Littérature 
G ue Ancienne et Moderne, sur |’ héologie, 1’ Histoire 
& oo, ot Ge l’ Algérie ; 1. < des vet, Com ANCIENS 

RECS ET ORIENTA HARTES, e 

BIBLIOTHRQUE DE en Cc. B ar need de ta 
Légion onneur, Membre & Pieethoe (Asegemse des 
Inscri Rt. et t Belles-Lettres), Membre Associé des Acadé- 
mies de t-Péters et de Berlin, Membre de : 
Société Asiatique, Président de l’ Ecole Impériale et Lyfe 

des Langues entales Vivantes, Conservateur des anu 
scrits de la Bibliothéque Imp¢ériale, etc., etc.; dont la vente 
sure lien le Lundi, 21 Novembre, 1864, "et jours suivanta, a 

aison Silvestre). 


*,* he Catalogue est envoyé franco sur demande affranchie. 








HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). CLASS 29, EXHIBITION 1602, 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 


6 Backed Seats, Adult Meetin 
: Level Tables, } for 24, for { T’ca Parties, sate, 
2 Square Classes, Sunday Schools. 


Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and adopted 
in Her Majesty’s Schools, Osborne, Eton Goll lege, an and 400 
other Schools and Colleges. Specimens at Hasinston 
Museum, and other parts of London, 


Dane. CLERGY are respectfully invited to examine these 
es 


Illustrated Circular from ALFrep WILLIAMS, Windsor. 





[MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public epee Lyme that, by a novel appli. 
cation of his inrivalled mac iinery steel pens, h 
has introduced a new series of his pm va productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, a 


ia at 


cheapness in ~‘1 must ensure universal appro 

defy competition 
Fach pen pen bears the impr of his name as a guarantee of 
ality; the u ~ xes con ed L phages 

vi th label outalde pat f e ss thperndet of his hy 
ers the request aig tuition 


J. G. has request of mamerou warrauned ook school an 
which are es adapted to their use, being od 
egrees of and with fine, medium, and 
pants, suitable for hes various kinds of writing conan = 

schools. 

Sold retail by all stationers and boo ers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at thé works, Graham 
Street, ee teen am; s i. fo John Street, New York ; and at 
37, Gracechure London, 


ferent 


_—_—— 
— 





TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY), 


t | Cerys J. FRENCH, Bolton, » gan 


CATA susunsOueREs ar to Uso ta in the 
Church of na, a inefuding uding Communion 
oe Altar Cl vow hg ge be Robes, Surplices,&c. Having 
Bolton, d isariagetrentrhon th venifnas atou = 
an w the 
ments admit” of ent. Direct communication ate te 
letter is respectf: ior ted as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical, 





, STOVES, FIRE-TRONS, and 
NEY-PIECES — 


Fae CHI! 
uke =e 


novelty, beau is 


; steel 
fe Eg 8s. 4 Cyan nents, 
from From Sa. ; fire- 
irons, ioe sadligting heorthy — all 
other from Be 3 ety hearth-plates. 


ane WW ronsst S. BURTON, GENERAL 


ONE es 


Raf Be eat BRING a a ok 











paid. I< i 
pe: Baca Bitter antes 
Stoves, ‘ hen 
Ch ae wee . Tron 
a 
Show Street, Wes 


Nonmaan Bacess at,tad 6. 6, Perry's Place; ho ee ; 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited). 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





vps. : LIBRARY are respec 


xy Erbaceibere bo ore res aaa ot bes 
ee tidhore far an oe it unfit ° the Best 
fortheoming Books. Hyand abun cipal Books at 


in circulation, and Cata : en Surplus Copies 
withdrawn for sale at greatly Gatos prices, are now ready, 
and will be forwarded on application. 


New Oxford Street, London; 
City Office, 4, King Street, Cheapside. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited). 
CHEAP BOOKS. 











Purchasers of Books for Public and Private Libraries, 


Merchants, Shipp ¢, Agents, intending Emi ts, and 
others, are respec ally invited to app iy tor the November 
List of Surplus Copies of recent 8 withdrawn from 


Mupir’s Lbinrary for Sale. This List contains the names of 
more than One Thousand Popular Books of the past and 
present seasons at the lowest current prices. 


New Oxford Street, London 
Office, 4, King Street, Cheapside. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND. 
SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S. 


807, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Nexr rue Rorat Poryrecusxtc Ivstirvriox. 








Single Subscription, One Guinea. 





Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. 

Country Subscri Book Clubs, &c., from Two Guineas 
to any amount, g to the supply requi uired. 

Great advantages are offered by this Library to Country 
Subscribers, in the large number of Volumes supplied at 
one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 
large num 

The best French, German, and Italian books also added 
immediately on publication. 

Allthe Magazines and Reviews: Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer 
Jahrbucher, &c. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has been accumu- 
lating since 1786. 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*.* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from cir- 
culation) of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect 
copies of the most _— works of the day, at very reduced 
prices, now re 


on, Recent Street, W. 





“OHI LEGGE REGGE.” 
[HE ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


JOMPANY, LIMITED. 


15, OLD BOND STREET, W. 

1 rantee the circulation of ALL NEW 
WOK of interest or value ee ely after publicatio 
The Library embraces peal Departments of Science anc 
the Liberal Professions, and of Foreien Literatuee in all 
its branches. 

Detailed Terms of Subscription at the Chief Office, and at 
the Depots of he 0 Company in Town and Country, forwarded 


free on app 
SAMUEL BEVAN, Secretary. 





ATCHARD & CO., BooksEtiErRs, BY 
wie Tro H.R.H. tux PRINCESS OF 


Publishe Bibles and Prayer-Books. 
Ne Publications of Merit. as 's Books & Periodicals, 
Books Boun braries Arranged. 
Books forwacded by Post. Liberal ‘Discount for Cash. 
187, Piccadilly, W 





wh WILL THIS COST a phew 
charactert, "aseon of benevol yo 


t Dicontheae, =e 
may be obtained. 
Hook or res, and informa information jon tor author, sent, on applica- 
Boe Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 


a Geeerkce 
SHER & CO., oid Bie Booksellers ont 





Publishers, 13, Coven}, Gaeten 
on, WO, “at the *e in Pertodieals, and 
a| Ree spatch. en leading rth the sutimoat 


A. 


ASHER & CO. have published the following 
Catalogues, containing an extensive selection of the 





best works i branch of 1, Clas- 

sical ; 2. Theological 3.2. Cata- 

sume 4. 6 loge 8 gras 5. é istic Caeatoene i 

6. ‘a e; a ogue; 8. 

esslogue ; ; 9. tific Catalogue. One Penny each by 
‘08 


SHER & CO.”8 MONTHLY LIST OF 
Eg® IGN LITERATURE offers to friends of Litera- 

, and Scientific Men, an excellent medintn of 

pn Ne themselves acquainted with every important and 
post free. new publication. One Sh per Annum, 





ASHE & CO. euaiity € Gratis, on 
Second-hand Catalogues of Foreign 
every Tench of Literature, 


SHER & CO. forward Enciosures to Ger- 
many from Learned Secieties and Private Gentlemen. 





nie 
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NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE of ROBERT STEPHEN - 


SON. B Z- Cc. 1 smarennson, Barrister- and W. 
Pore, F. f Civ. Eng. “with M portraits 
and tinsteetione 1 nwo vy Vols., 8vo,, 32s. 


EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTH- 


WEST AFRICA, from Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami and 
the Victoria Falls. By Tuomas Barnes. With 3 Maps 
and 35 Illustrations. 8Svo., 2is. 


3. 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A 


COUNTRY PARSON : Selections from the Contributions 
¢ oS 43 B. to Fraser’s Magazine and Good Words. 
‘ost 8vo. 


4. 


THE CONVERSION of the ROMAN 


EMPIRE: Eight Sermons preached at Boyle’s Lecture 
in aia Year 1864, By the Rev.C., MBRIVALE, B.D. 8vo., 


5. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR 


LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. [Illustrated 

with numerous Wood vings from the Old Masters. 

the 4to., price 68s., cloth; or £5, 5s. in morocco by 
re, 


6. 


LYRA GERMANIOCA, First Series. 


Translated by CATHERINE Seaietrenens. With 125 ~~ 4 
trations on Wood by J. Leighton, F.S.A. Feap. 4to., 


7. 


CATS’ AND FARLIE’S MORAL 


EMBLEMS. goss nite 121 Illustrations on Wood by 
J. LEIGHTON, an appropriate Text by R 
Piaor, Tosca 8yo., 3s. 6d. 


8 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND. New Edition for the People. Com- 
Piste in Four Vols., crown 8vo., price 16s., cloth ; or Four 
ols, in Two, price "263., in tree-calf by Riviere. 


9. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS from 


THE COMMONPLACE BOOK OF RICHARD 
WHATELY, D.D. Edited by Miss E. J. WuHarety. 
Second Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


10, 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. B 


Comyn, Author of “ Ellice: a Tale.” 
8vo,, 21s. 


Pg Aaa atid 


ll, 


HOW WE SPENT THE SUMMER ; 


a “ Voyage en ” in Switzerland and Tyrol. 
bone Fone ct the Barty "Oblane ito rom the Bketeh 
0 ng re) 
_ 100 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


12. 


THE CAMP FIRE. By the Author 


iz, of “THe Huntine-Grounps or THE OLD Wortp,” 


—.. Crown 8yo., 10s, 6d. [Just ready. 
13. 
TASSO’S JERUSALEM DE- 
LIVERED. Translated in Verse Sir 
Joun Kineston JaMEs, Kt. MA. novo es ie 


14, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLU- 


ENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 
By W. E. H, Lecxy, M.A, Two Vols,, 8vo. 
[In December. 


1. 


THE SECRET of HEGEL ; bein. ng 


the H a & Clee ee ciple, Form, 
Matter.” Two 4 9 Rep Pay 


16. 


THE HIDDEN WISDOM OF 


Fake he KEY of Pop he oad or, Bigtory 
Apocrypha, RNEST DE BunsEx. Two Vi 
Gi 8vo. [Just ready, 


17. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of HEALTH. 


5 ag A ee M.D. Eleventh Edition, with 
Rav Plaves [Nearly ready. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
| ROBERTS, and GREEN. 


THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL’S M R BE N T LEY’S 


COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 
Now ready, Third Edition, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


A ORITICAL and GRAMMATICAL | LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


COMMENTARY on ST. PAUL’S PASTORAL 
ntti S with a Revised Translation. By C. J. 
Exuicorr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Third Edition, corrected. 


GALATIANS, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 
EPHESIANS, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 


PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and 
PHILEMON. Second Edition, 10s, 6d. 


THESSALONIANS, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


By THE saAME AUTHOR, 





NOTICE.—The Third and Fourth 
Volumes of Dean Hook's ‘° Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” 
Viscount Bury’s ‘‘ Exodus of the 
Western Nations,” and the First 


HISTORICAL, LECTURES on the LIFE Volume of Lieut.-Col. Fletcher’s 
of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Third Edition, 8v0., “* History of the Present American 


10s, 6d. ” 
THE DESTINY of the CREATURE: and i wlth will be pubhshed neat 
OATH. 


other Sermons preached before the A ameerd of Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, post 8vo., 5s 


THE BROAD and the NARROW WAY: 
Two Sermons preached before the University of Cam- HER ALDRY : HISTORIC AL AND 


bridge. S8vo., 2s. 
WwW POPULAR. A New Edition, thoro Revised and 
CHURCH ORK and CHURCH PRO- Corrected, with Fans 4 Additional craugnly & the Rev, 
SPECTS: a Primary Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese CuarLes Bourety, M.A, 8vo., with 975 ustrations, 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 21s. [On Nov, 22, 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster mn AD AM an d the AD AMITE; or, The 


* : ; Harmony of Scripture and Bthnobosy. By Dr. M'Cavs- 
Just published, in 12mo., price 3s. 6d., clot, LAND, Author of “Sermons in Stones ; or. Scripture 


ANALYSIS of Mr. MILL’S SYSTEM SS ee a ee 


of LOGIC, By W. Sressrne, M.A., Fellow of Worcester A New Edition of 


College, Oxford. 
THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
LEGENDS. [Illustrated by Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Tenniel, including now, the first time, the Prose 
Legends and the smaller ‘oems, with new Iilustrations, 
2l1s., and morocco extra, 36s. (Immediately. 








Just published, in crown 8vo., price 4s.6d., cloth, 


ELIJAH and the MONARCHY of 
ee or, National Idolatry: a Poem. By a UNCLE SIL AS: a Novel. By the 


YMAN 
London: Loneman, Geass, 5 Oo., Paternoster Row. a of “Wy.tper’s Hanp.” In a: a 


A CENTURY of antecpoTE from 


HUNTER’S KEY TO COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC, 
Just published, in 12mo., price 5s., 1750. Containing Anecdotes of the Courts, of Fashion- 
able, Literary, Social, and Professional Life from 1750 to 


A KEY to COLEN SO’ S ARITH- 1850. By Joun Tips, F.S.A., Author of ‘* Anecdote 


METIC: Adapted to the Revised and Enlarged Edition Biographies of Statesmen, Painters,” &c. Two Volumes, 
of 1864. By the Rev. Joun Hunter, M. A. former post 8vo., with fine Portraits, 21s. (Ready. 


Vice-Principal of the National Society’ 8 Training Col- 
lag®, Battersea. MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. CARACCIOLO, of the Princes of Forino, Ex-Benedic- 
meena pa Nun. | Transl ry from the or or SB 
7 wills 46 th a Portrait of the Princess, y 
Se ae et ee OF, BULIOR. **A werk of thrilling interest.”—The Times Correspondent, 


Just published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., price 21s., cloth, 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By LORD LYNN’S WIFE. A Novel. 


L. N. Comyn. In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


ang tory, is interesting |__| A very pretty story, tld | aT HM OTRS OF RICHARD 


and weil-cunstructed,and the | withaut exaggeration and 
WHATELY, late ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. ye 


writer's powers are kept | withent recourse to any sen- 
strictly under the control of — incidents—a legitimate a Glance at his Contemporaries and Times. By W 
We heartily and goo good novel, relying on no FirzpatTrick, Esq. In Two Vols., post8vo. (Ready. 


taste. 
recommend this book for f 
young people, and even their enThe beauty and pathos ““We are bound to notice these volumes because we have 


seniors, t is not Evan- | of the story cannot made considerable use of them. The author has preserved 
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A PLEA FOR SLAVERY. 


1 ag omy pw teachers of high repute 
have told us that every now and then it 
is found advisable to examine their most 
advanced pupils in the rudimentary principles 
of the branch of science they are engaged in 
studying. A student may be able to work 
out all manner of intricate problems in 
Statics or Dynamics by established formulas 
learnt by rote, and yet may have forgotten 
the elementary axioms which regulate the 
laws of equilibrium and motion. It would 
be well if society were forced from time to 
time to go back, as it were, to school and 
recall to mind the principles on which our 
modern social system is Seoedl An acqui- 
escence in results is not the same thing as 
a conviction founded on the perception of 
causes. Every educated Englishman, with a 
few significant exceptions, would assert now- 
a-days that the doctrine of Free Trade was a 
truth capable of logical demonstration ; yet 
we suspect, even amongst University scholars, 
there are many who would be puzzled to 
show what is the inherent fallacy in the 
doctrine of protection. That the equity 
and expediency of religious tolération are 
capable of self-evident proof is an axiom 
in the creed of an ordinary nineteenth-cen- 
tury Briton ; yet a moderately skilled casuist 
would run little danger of refutation if he 
defied nine persons out of ten to prove that 
the nupe was not justified in kidnapping the 
little Mortara from his parents. It is almost 
impossible, we think, to overrate the influ- 
ence of authority in matters of opinion. 
In Protestant as well as in Catholic countries 
the great mepority of mankind believe a re- 
assertion to be true, not because they know 
it to be true, but because they believe in the 
authority which tells them that it is true. 
If the belief, therefore, in the teacher is 
shaken, the belief in the thing taught falls 
also. Had Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
been alive, he might have added a strange 
chapter to his famous treatise by a dis- 
course on the fluctuations of English opi- 
nion with regard to slavery. That slavery 
rn an iniquitous, an impolitic, and an inde- 
ensible system was as received an article of 
middle-class English faith fourteen years ago 


as that a mo is the best form of - 
ment or that the Bible is an nial ne 


In the year 1853, when Mrs. Beecher Stowe 





made her triumphant progress through Eng- 
land, when ‘‘ Unele Tom's Cabin” wast the 

of the day, when the fashionable world and 
the leaders of sdciety had volunteered to set 
the example of recording their solemn protest 
in behalf of abolitionist principles, nothing 
seemed less probable than that, within one 
decade, a reaction could set in which would 
render the advocacy of anti-slavery doctrines 
unfashionable, if not unpopular. Not a 
single paper of any influence would have 
ventured, as a commercial speculation, to 
say a word in defence of American slavery. 
Carlyle’s apology for serfdom in the Latter- 
Day pamphlets was regarded as the eccen- 
tricity of a man of genius; and the only 
followers he found were a few crotchety 
writers in the now defunct Leader, which 
was at that period the organ of every form 
of heresy against received opinions. It 
would be absurd to deny that the tone of 
public feeling has ra considerably 
upon the whole subject. It is a sign of the 
times that a series of letters is now pub- 
lishing in a liberal and high-class paper like 
the Morning Post defending the institution 
of slavery. Asa mere literary curiosity, the 
fact that this is sois worth recording. Before, 
however, we speak of the plea thus put 
forward, let us say something as to the 
causes to which this pro-slavery reaction is 
due and the extent to which it has already 
reached. 

The generation which carried West Indian 
emancipation has passed away, as far as 
politics are concerned. The leaders of the 
movement hardly lived to see their own suc- 
cess, or did not long survive it; and, with 
their removal from the scene of public life, 
the advocacy of the cause fell into other and 
inferior hands. The truth is, that, when 
once England had completely destroyed 
the ‘‘ peculiar institution’ within her own 
dominions, the movement against slavery 
entered into an entirely novel phase. It 
was no longer an appeal to the nation to do 
what was right itself, but an appeal to other 
nations to follow our example. In conse- 
quence a character of unreality pervaded the 
efforts of the later abolitionists. No nation 
can permanently occupy itself with the in- 
ternal affairs of another people unless it is 
disposed to interfere by force. The wrongs 
of the American negro are not a question 
with which England is called to deal 
directly any more than she is_ with 
the sufferings of the Circassians or the 
oppression of the Magyars. Nobody ever 

roposed we should go to war with the Union 
in order to emancipate the negroes; and 
therefore there was no tangible act that the 
second generation of professed abolitionists 
could recommend to their fellow-countrymen. 
The result was that the grand anti-slavery 
cause of the pre-emancipation era became 
the stock-in-trade of professional philanthro- 

ists—of men who more or less made their 
ivelihood by philanthropy. The public 
sympathy which these lecturers evoked was 
of a sentimental rather than a practical cha- 
racter. The period between 1832 and 1848 
was the epoch of a poetical and, at times, 
an almost maudlin liberalism. Leigh Hunt, 
Douglas Jerrold, and eyen Charles Dickens, 
were the apostles of a creed which may be 
said to have been symbolized by Charles 
Mackay’s song of ‘‘ The Good Time Coming.” 
It was the fashion to believe in an approachin 
millennium of popular progress and gene 
enlightenment. is faith received a severe 
blow by the failure of the revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848, and the consequent triumph of 
despotic principles throughout the Continent. 
People began to doubt whether the ‘‘ good 
time coming’ was very near at hand after 
all; and the unreasoning optimism of one 
phase of thought was replaced by the equally 
unreasoning scepticism of anuvther. Any- 
thing which sayoured of sentimentalism 
became unwelcome to the public taste; and 
the original success of the Saturday Review 
was probably due to the fact that it repre- 
sented fairly enough the negative creed 
then ually asserting its pre-eminence— 
namely, that things are pretty well as they 
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are, and that, if they are not as good as they 
might be, there is little prospect of altering 
them for the better. Between this intellec- 
tual conservatism and the agitation agai 
slavery in the abstract there could no 
possible sympathy; and, as the doctrines of 
which the Saturday Review was the ablest 
exponent became more and more recogni 

as the fashionable belief of the day, the popu- 
lar abhorrence of slavery as an institution 
became more and more traditional in its 
character. After these causes had been for 
some time in operation, the outbreak of the 
American war caused the pro-slavery reaction 
to take an active instead of a passive form. 
We have no wish to enter now on the motives 
which have influenced ordinary ee inion 
in this country in favour of the South. It 
would be unjust to say that any love for 
slavery was the cause of English sympathy 
with the Confederate cause. On the contrary, 
a sincere, though faltering, dislike of the 
‘‘ peculiar institution”? has been the main 
cause why partisanship with the South has 
been so hesitating in its character. Putting 
slavery aside, however, the great mass of 
cultivated Englishmen has wished well to 
secession. When once this feeling existed, 
the natural instinct of the human mind 
inclined people to doubt whether slave 
was quite so bad as it had been described. 
The common assertions that the war has 
nothing to do with slavery, and that the 
North is not sincere in its emancipation 
policy, are repeated with a vehemence which 
can only be accounted for by a latent con- 
viction on the part of their endorsers that, if 
the contrary could be proved, they would 
find it hard to reconcile their advocacy of the 
South with their own consciences. Thus, 
with a large class of the community, any 
attempt to palliate the evils of slavery is 
certain to be received with favour; and the 
Morning Post doubtless judges rightly of 
the tastes of its readers when it gives pro- 
minence to an elaborate apology for the 
institution of slavery. 

The author of this remarkable document— 
remarkable, that is, for its aim, not for its 
literary merits—has hit upon an ingenious 
line of argument. His object is to prove, 
not that slavery is actually laudable in itself, 
but that it is.a necessary phase of society, 
neither intrinsically right nor wrong. In 
support of this view he introduces the old 
argument that the slaves are fed and clothed 
in return for their labour; that they prefer 
bondage to freedom; that, like children, 
they are unable to manage for themselves ; 
that they are devotedly attached to their 
employers ; and that they have not the same 
feelings as white men. The only novel fea- 
tures in his plea for the ‘ iar institu- 
tion”’—novel, we mean, to English readers, 
though familiar.enough to American ones— 
is that he entirely repudiates the idea of 
secession being fatal to slavery, and that he 
assumes the hypothesis of the negro oa | 
created for bondage—as the horse is suppo 
to be for riding or driving—as a matter 
hardly capable of doubt. Wo quite admit 
that the author of these letters—whom we 

ther to be one of that numerous class of 

utherners who, for no assignable reason, 
hang about Paris—has something to say for 
himself. Many of the Northern stories about 
the cruelties practised on slaves have been, no 
doubt, exaggerations ; many of the planters, 
we are quite willing to believe, are kind and 
conscientious masters; and, in fact, the 
system is not so bad as it might be fancied to 
be on abstract grounds. But then no system 
ever is. A case can always be made out in 
fayour of any institution whatever. There 
is something to be argued in favour of des- 
potism, of infanticide, of polygamy, of con- 
cubinage, or of any other unrighteous insti- 
tution that can be named. The gist of this 
plea for slavery is thus summed up by its 
advocate :— 


I have attempted to prove that servitude in 
some form is the natural condition of man, the 
consequence of God’s decree—that more espe- 
cially has his curse rested upon the African race, 
and that we commit neither moral nor political 
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sin when we hold in subjection this inheritance 
which our forefathers bequeathed to us—that, 
whilst we do not ask other nations to conform to 
our customs or institutions, we have the right to 
follow in the old beaten tracks, which neither God 
nor the — have condemned, but, on the 
eontrary, have expressly sanctioned. I have pre- 
sented the negro in his moral, social, and political 
condition, shown the normal barbarism of the race, 
and contrasted him with the labouring classes 
elsewhere. I could not ask less than to express 
our desire that you should thoroughly understand 
the subject before entering a swecping verdict of 
wrong and erime, which the bigoted abolition 
poston of your community now utter ‘against us. 

have given you a truthful statement of negro 
life, habits, and character with no other purpose 
than the correction of undeserved error and pre- 
judice. T have shown you the opinions of many 
impartial authors, and can only hope that my 
hurried and imperfect attempts may tend to dissi- 
pate the cloud of erroneous impressions which 
overhang England upon this subject. 


Now no sensible person would assert 
that there never has been or could be a 
time in the history of any country when 
slavery might be tolerated as an institu- 
tion. It is impossible to say that no action 
ean ever be justifiable under any conceivable 
circumstances. No sin is more universally 
recognised as a crime than murder, and yet 
every public execution is a deliberate and 
cold-blooded homicide. References, there- 
fore, to the patriarchal ages or to the Jewish 
dispensation have no bearing at all upon 
the question of American slavery. All we 
do assert is that, granted our Christian faith 
and our modern principles of legislation, it 
must be intrinsically wrong for one set of 
men to work their fellow-men without reward 
and without their consent. The right to sell 
human beings like cattle, to part families, to 
punish men without law, and to arrange their 
lives and that of their wives and children 
according to the discretion of the master who 
has bought them is utterly inconsistent with 
Christianity and civilization. These are the 
simple axioms on which our hostility to 
slavery is based; and it is well to recall 


~ them when an attempt is made to show that 


slavery in a Christian country is, at the 
worst, a necessary evil. 
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OELTIOC SAINTS. 


La Légende Celtique et la Poésie des Clottres en 
_. Irlande, en Cambrie, e¢ en Bretagne. Par le 
Vieomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. Nouvelle 
Edition. (Paris: Didier.) 
NVERTS generally give more to a new 
religious faith than they receive from it ; 
and the power of conversion is often nothing 
more than the power of adaptation. Slowly, 
most slowly, must the grandest elements of 
the new faith penetrate, whereas the convert 
brings to it at once the whole treasures of his 
soul. The new faith is first marvel, then 
mystery, then a conviction and a principle, 
then an organic force, creating forms and 
formulas, laws and institutions. When the 
results of the organic force become mere 
customs, moony aris tb ab hom , but its 
divinest empire has departed. The faith m&y, 
in certain nations, remain to the last what it 


was at the beginning—predominantly marvel, 
ing than 


in which case it is more poetic fi 
devotional influence. 
tdinisy approached’ the’ Oditic rece. ‘Phe 
approac cs) tic race. 3) 
Druids were not merely priests—they were 
supposed to be potent musicians; and it was 
wonders—gorgeous as the East, gloomy as the 
North, terrible as the wildest passion and 
imagination—that, along with heroic exploits, 
the bards pictured nt sang. In drawing 
near to the Oelts the Christian apostles were 
entering a realm of fable and myth and 
miracle. By their reputation as invincible 
enchanters then they gained their earliest 
victories. And it is possible that, in their 
simplicity and enthusiasm, they really con- 


ceived themselves to be clothed with miracu- 
lous attributes and to wield miraculous 
agencies. 





Here there can be no question of histo- 
rical tests, historical evidence. We have 
merely, in a half-pious, half-lotos-eating 
mood, to abandon ourselves to the dreams 
and phantasies which tradition, in its richest 
robe of many colours, brings. It is a mood to 
which our prosaic liege, unfortunately for 
itself, is not much inchned ; forgetting that, 
though credulity, as such, is a weakness, 
without a species of poetic credulity religion 
is apt to grow arid and cold. 

Not from the absence of a genial credulity 
is M. de la Villemarqué likely to offend us. 
He is a fervent believer in Catholicism ; he 
has a Celtic admiration for everything relat- 
ing to the Celts; the life of a saint is only 
beautiful and suggestive to him when it is 
crowded with miracles; and he finds the 
legendary much more interesting than the 
historical. 

M. do la Villemarqué has been long and 
fayourably known as a Celtic scholar. But, 
while all branches of the vast and scattered 
Celtic family and all phases of Celtic deve- 
lopment have attracted him, it is chiefly 
Brittany, its legends and its hterature, that 
he has endeayoured to interpret and to 
illustrate. 

In the present volume, however, Brittany 
eccupies only a subordinate position, and the 
place of honour is allotted to Ireland. The 
author speaks throughout of the Irish with 
a warmth which must satisfy their most 
exacting vanity. 

The work embraces an Introduction on the 
poetry of which the Celtic monasteries were 
the home, and the lives of three saints—our 
old, well-known, and much-respected Saint 
Patrick, Saint Kadok, and Saint Hersé. 

Into the Celtic cloister entered, and from 
the Celtic cloister emanated, a spirit totally 
distinct from that which animated the rest of 
Christendom. The Celts were social and 
sympathetic, imaginativeand turbulent, in 
an incomparable degree. But who were the 
Celts ? ere are, perhaps, no pure races. 
Take the most brilliant scene of Celtic action 
—France. Peopled probably by Iberians 
before being occupied by the Gauls—a Celtic 
race; colonized by Greeks ; conquered and 
colonized by Romans; then by the Germanic 
tribes; then, in part, by the ndinavians ; 
then, for a season, compelled to bow to the 
mastery of England—how little France must 
retain of the Celtic blood! Were the Britons 
a pure Celtic race before the subjugation by 
the Romans? The most perfect types of 
physical beauty in Sead point neither to 
the Celts nor to the Romans, nor to any of 
those who subdued Engiand after the latter. 
They carry us far back to some majestic 
nation which absorbed or was absorbed by 
the victorious Celts. The hosts of Britons 
that migrated to Western France, and gave 
to a French province the name of Brittany, 
were no more pure Celts than the Britons in 
general. How much the Welsh differ in 
appearance and character from the Irish—the 
Irish from the Highlanders of Scotland ! 


Still, to whatever extent the Celts were 


leavened by foreign agencies or took into 
their vems foreign blood, they nevertheless 
pertinaciously clang to the customs, the in- 
stitutions, the ideas, and the ideals of their 
ancestors. Their mobility could only be 
surpassed by their persistency. Like those 
strange creatures, fabled or real, of the 
ocean which ceaselessly dart their arms in a 
thousand directions, yet are as firmly fitted 
to the rock as if they were a part of rock 
itself, the Celts were never so deeply rooted 
in the everlasting as when their restlessness 
and agitation were the wildest. Supremely 
ostentatious, they were fond of gaudy attire, 
and showed a child’s delight in dazzling and 
diversified colours. They had, in abounding 
measure, the faculty of eloquent speech, 
were natural orators more than natural 
poets, discoursed flowingly, listened with 
rapture to flowing discourse. None could 
be braver; but the genius of organiza- 
tion was not theirs. y could not form, 
and they could not have persevered in, 
even if they had formed a comprehensive 
plan. Hence they were the most magnificent 
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of marauders and the feeblest of conquerors. 
From the jealousy of clanship and chieftain- 
a were too continually at war with 
other to combat effectually with a 
common foe. Even the battle of Culloden 
was lost because the clans could not confide 
in, co-operate with each other. Why were 
the Mongolians so irresistible ? Because the 
yast mass obeyed a single will. Intensely 
Asiatic, the Celts had yet not the Asiatic love 
of monarchy. Patriarchal government is the 
offspring of mountains, aristocratic of the 
ocean, monarchic of the plains. The Celts 
must have perfected their patriarchal govern- 
ment, the clan, in the midst of the noblest 
Asiatic mountains ere coming to Europe, 
unless we admit that the migration of nations 
from Asia has nothing more to plead for itself 
than the conjectures of the learned. In any 
case, the Celts were mountaineers by training 
and by temper. Away from mountains, they 
always have lost some of their leading linea- 
ments. Homes reminding them of their 
primeeval abodes haye been Wales and the 
Scottish Highlands. Mainly hill and dale, 
with occasional mountain-ranges of moderate 
height, rich in rivers and in lakes, surrounded 
by the ocean, Ireland seems exactly adapted 
to be a Celtic paradise. But the paradise of 
the Celt does not include peace. Asif their life 
were to be an incessant warfare, the Celts, 
from very remote times, were famous as 
workers in iron, and the swords they made 
were regarded as matchless. Nature to tho 
Celt was awful rather than bewutitul. It was 
hisenemy whom hecould nots: yjugate, but by 
whom he resolved notto be subjugated. Partly 
to appease, partly to disarm nature, the Druid 
was intrusted with unbounded power. 
OCruelties in religion arise from the hatred 
rather than the dread of nature. Druidism 
was a sort of perverted pantheism ; and, in 
the Celts themselves, there was a curious 
combination of pantheism and individuality. 
Indeed, their outbursts of individuality, 
alternating with their pantheistic ecstasies, 
must be viewed as one cause of their political 
weakness. In many respects the Druids 
remind us of the Egyptian priests. Like 
these, they had a monopoly of science and 
civilization ; like these, they veiled the sub- 
limest secrets in symbols. But, worshipping 
in the depths of forests, and surrounding 
themselves evermore with gloom, they have 
left us no key to holy or horrible mysteries. 
A few colossal stones, scattered here and 
there, are all that we can bring into compa- 
rison with the mighty monuments of Egypt. 
The huge rude blocks reveal nothing; they 
appear merely. like the enormous letters in 
the epitaph of a dead religion. And a type 
of Oeltic destiny, in its rapid and memorable 
transformations, we might almost consider 
that metempsychosis in which the Druids 
believed. As miners the Celts saw marvel- 
lous sights and heard marvellous sounds; 
and sounds more marvellous and often me- 
lancholy stole on the startled ear from the 
sombre groves of the Druids. From these 
unpromising elements—the caves which the 
miner found or created, the dense shadows of 
lonely woods, the scenes of sacrifice, and from 
a confused phantasy of transmigration—fairy- 
land grew. In the infinite metamorphoses of 
nature the Celt held commune with multi- 
tudes of souls that were continually chang- 
ing their bodily vestment, and which now 
appeared to him as giants, now as pigmies, 
now as malignant and now as benevolent 
beings. In modern days the Germans have 
shown an immense capacity for theistic 
contemplation—a very different thing from 
the pantheistic sympathy for which the Celts 
were distinguished. The pantheism of the 
Hindoos is altogether that of the imagination. 
But neither the pantheism of thought nor the 
ntheism of imagination could create fairies. 
e pantheism of feeling, however, approaches 
natare with a living and personal interest, 
hun for companionship with invisible 
irits, or with myriads of souls in the swift 
ow of their visible transfigurement. From 
the Celtic fairyland sprang romance. Other 
races may have enlarged and enriched > 
land ; to other races romance may owe 











splendours, its fascinations, its epical signifi- 
cance. Fairyland and romance are not the 
less Celtic growths and utterances. The 
genius of the Celts was lyrical ; the sustained 
march and the long laborious developments 
of epical try would have wearied and 
quenched their fiery inspiration. It was not 
to enrapture or to entertain, but to embolden, 
that the bard struck the harp; and, though 
we are told that the bards treasured in their 
memory numberless legends, yet noneof these 
could have assumed, in the mouth of the 
lyrical narrators, a complete or artistic epical 
rm The Celts were as inventive as they 
were impulsive; but they could offer to the 
world nothing but germs. To the argument 
int the authenticity of Ossian’s poems, 
founded on their assumption of an epical 
character, it would be difficult to reply. 
Perhaps the only thing the Celts ever forfeited 
was the ghost. What was the ghost but the 
most earnest and exalted figure in fairyland ? 
The Celt was himself so airy, even in his 
maddest excesses, that, apart from his pan- 
theistic sympathies, creatures of the air were 
to him as brothers. Besides, he had that mys- 
teriousendowment which science cannot quite 
explain away—thesecondsight. Shakespeare, 
so true to human nature and to universal 
nature, has committed blunders not a few 
from a —— contempt for time and 
place. Perhaps he was never guilty of a 
rroater than when he made Hamlet a Dane. 
Hamlet, like Macbeth, should have been a 
Celt; for in the heart of Celtic associations 
and environments alone had ghosts their 
fitting scene. It may be presumptuous to 
question whether Shakespeare succeeded in 
the delineation of supernatural terrors. But 
his ghosts are certainly failures, if we com- 
pare them with such a divine creation as his 
Ariel. The reason is obvious: the Celtic 
awe and wonder, in presence of that region 
to which ghosts belong, did not dominate 
and fascinate him. Some poor old Highland 
woman, looking through the smoke of her 
shieling, at gloaming, down the heathery 
braes to the thick mist on the loch, could 
tell us more about ghosts than the gifted 
Shakespeare has told us. Shakespeare was 
a solid Englishman; and he could deal with 
_ the supernatural no farther than in its rela- 
tions to the idyllic. Just as Shakespeare 
could not feel or paint what was Celtic, the 
Celts have always been unable thoroughly to 
appreciate Shakespeare—an example among 
a million of the repulsion between the Celtic 
race and the Germanic. These two races 
may blend, but they can never understand— 
never love each other. The Celtic is the 
loftier, the Germanic the broader race. It 
is not, however, to lofty but to broad races 
that God leaves the final empire of earth; 
otherwise the Romans would never have 
been the greatest of conquerors. 

Our attempt to’ give an outline of Celtic 
characteristics may have been feeble, but it 
may help to render such works as this of 
M. de la or ee more intelligible and 
interesting. The Celts were, just as much 
before their conversion as afterwards, hea- 
thens; and heathens they remain. Into the 
cloister they carried the most opulent and ina- 
lienable of the Celtic peculiarities—a heathen- 
dom unlike that of all other barbarous or 
Ch od nations ; and from the cloister it was 
the voice, slightly modified, of that heathen- 
dom which arose. But it was a heathendom 
that had its own culture, its own scheme of 
civilization. It had even, in some respects, 
a refinement which Christianity, at the various 
periods when the Celts were converted, could 
not boast 


We know so little of Ireland in the early 
an centuries that we cannot determine 

to what extent the Irish were a civilized 
people. Indeed, Ireland has been called a 
country without a history. The Irish must 
have been less civilized than the Britons and 
the Gauls, for they shunned, or had fled, 
+ alg meine oe Be eeprom 
7 not as so often else- 

where, the herald of Christianity. And it 
was because Ireland remained remote from 
the conflict between Rome and the barba- 
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rians that it was able to send forth, for a 
brief season, scholars and apostles to the rest 
of Christendom. It is natural for the Irish 
to be proud of this episode. Nevertheless, it 
is manifest that, if Ireland had become the 
Island of Saints, the sinners, or savages, 
were tolerably numerous. The mass of the 
population remained ignorant and unre- 
claimed, even if nominally Christians; the 
hereditary customs continued to flourish ; 
the ancient superstitions did not die. Shining 
like lighthouses afar on the troubled waters 
of Christendom, the Irish monasteries shed 
no gladdening gleam on the scenes imme- 
diately around. 

The life of St. Patrick by M. de la 
Villemarqué has nearly all the merit we are 
entitled to expect in a similar performance. 
Nothing can hinder the biography of a saint 
from being, to a certain extent, monotonous. 
The miraculous is a dainty food, which we 
can only partake of, with pleasure, in mode- 
rate quantities. Those who have read the 
immense, but still imperfect, collection of the 
Bollandists must have felt that the banquet, 
if abundant, was rather cloying. One saint 
has a strong tendency to do what other saints 
have done before him; and, in the record of 
miracles, there must just be as little variety 
as in the miracles themselves. M. de la 
Villemarqué is an excellent hagiographer, 
with one exception. He is fond of sentimental 
embellishments, which are fitter for a modern 
French romance than the life of a saint. 
How we are grieved and offended when the 
touching parables and beautiful stories of the 
Bible are robbed of their antique simplicity ! 
And why should that which to many a heart 
is scarcely less sacred be tricked out in tawdry 
ornaments—modernized, vulgarized ? 

St. Patrick is said by some to haye been 
born in 372, by others in 387. With re- 
gard to the year of his death there is the 
same uncertainty,—460, 466, 483, and 493 
having all been stated. According to M. de 
la Villemarqué and others, St. Patrick was 
neither an Irishman nor a Scotchman by 
birth, though of Celtic origin. Close to the 
spot where Ozesar embarked for Britain was a 
fortified camp to protect the coast and the 
territory connected with the district which the 
Morini inhabited. This strategical point was 
called Tabernia, or the Field of Pavilions, on 
account of the tents which the Roman soldiers 
had occupied there on setting out on their 
mena. expedition. At some distance 
from Tabernia was a considerable village, 
which received from the Gauls the name of 
Gésoriac—then that of Bonauen-Arimorik, 
which the Gallo-Romans made into Bononia 
Oceanensis, and which the French trans- 
formed into Boulogne-sur-Mer. A pharos— 
or, in Gallie speech, Nemtor—was the 
guardian at night of the camp and the 
village from the attacks of pirates. At the 
foot of the pharos was a group of elegant 
houses. In one of these lived, surrounded 
by his domestic and military servants, 
Calphurnius, a Roman officer. He had 
fought under the banner of the Empire, and 
had held the rank of decurion. It is sup- 
posed that he had been one of the recruits 
whom Maximus raised among the Morini, to 
the north of the Humber. He was now, 
therefore, living among a race kindred to his 
own. A young Celtic maiden, of marvellous 
beauty, and of the sweetest and noblest 
character, he raised from the condition of a 
slave to the dignity of a wife. She became 
the mother of two sons and five daughters. 
On one of the sons was bestowed the name 
of Patricius. Patrick was early made an 
outward member of the Church. by the rite 
of baptism. But, as he grew up, the corrup- 
tion around him tempted him far from 
the path of virtue; and, in his extreme old 
age, he bitterly repented the sins of his 
youth. The licentiousness and insubordina- 
tion of the soldiers, and the debasement of 
the community in general, led to the ruin 
of the colony of Bononia. Bursting into 


fierce revolt, the soldiers became its assailants 
instead of being its defenders. Profiting from 
the turmoil and the dissention, Irish pirates 





landed and spread havoc everywhere. They 
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seized an immense booty, and carried away 
captive those whom they did not massavre. 
hurnius, his wife, and most of his family 
and servants perished. Patrick, taken 
prisoner, was reserved for what might, 
perhaps, seem to him almost a worse lot— 
that of slavery among a barbarous people. 
He was at this time about seventeen. c) 
pirates sold him to a chieftain in Ulster, 
called Milhu, who made him a swineherd, 
After a captivity of some years Patrick 
escaped, but it was only to fall again into 
the hands of pirates, who sold him in Eng- 
land. This second bondage was not of long 
duration. Having been ransomed, he retired 
to study in the south of Gaul, and at last 
sanaieal priest’s orders. But he was not con- 
tented with cloistral seclusion and inaction. 
He went as a missionary to Wales and Corn- 
wall, and then, after a visit to Rome and 
Gaul, to Ireland. His success as a missionary 
in Ireland was miraculous—whatever sense 
we attach to the word miracle. Where he 
died, or in what spot of Ireland he was buried, 
has never been known. 
Of the various writings attributed to Saint 
Patrick, the ‘‘ Confession” is deemed the 
most authentic; and curious details have 
been borrowed by his biographers from it. 
For Saint Kadok and Saint Hersé, both 
worthy apostles who did notable deeds, we 
must refer the reader to M. de la Ville- 
marqué’s book. W. Mz. 








SHAKESPEARE TEXTS. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by 
W. G. Clark, M.A., and Aldis Wright, M.A, 
Vols. IV. and V. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text 
revised by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. In Eight 
Volumes. Vol.IV. Second Edition. (Chap- 

man & Hall.) 

ISCRIMINATE abuse of lawyers was 
the other day rebuked by Sir Roundell 

Palmer as a mark of vulgar ignorance ; and 

the same reproach may very justly be cast 

upon those who deride as idle and foolish 
the labours of the verbal commentators upon 

Shakespeare’s most mutilated works. It is, 

no doubt, much easier, as it is certainly much 

pleasanter, to take up a volume of the mighty 
dramas, and, plunging into any one of them, 
be carried on by the energy or passion, or 
by the pathos or comedy therein contained, 
than itis to carefully consider every word and 
to pause at a dark passage or a misty utter- 
ance and endeayour to bring it to sense and 
meaning. The more fiery the imagination 
of the reader the more lkely it is to ride 
steeple-chase through the scenes, lured on 
by the exhilaration created through the liveli- 
ness of the portrayal, and regardless of the 
small obstructions that must not unfre- 
quently present themselves even ina vehement 
perusal; for the most heedless of rs 
cannot fail to be occasionally pulled up when 
he finds, in the midst of the most stimulating 
passages, utter nonsense. When, for in- 
stance, in the Hostess’s marvellous narrative 
of Falstaff’s death, he reads, “‘ his nose was 
as sharp as a pen, and a table of green 
ieze,” the swiftest reader cannot surel 
ut be stayed and at least own himse 
uzzled ; nor can the poetic reader, however 
heated his imagination, feel satisfied with 

Romeo’s exclamation on Mercutio’s death, 

‘* Fire and fury be my conduct now.” Surely 

he will desire the phrase ‘“ and a table of 
een frieze,” so suddenly and strangely 

in, should be transmuted into some- 
thing at least coherent with the rest of the 
sentence; and, in the case of Romeo, he will 
be glad to know that the author wrote 

‘‘Pire-ey’d Fury be,” &c. These emendations 

cannot be unthankfully received. It is for 

thousands of corrections like these we are 
indebted to the verbal commentators; and 

the flippant critics who deride and describe . 

them as ‘‘writing acres of commentary, 

as bursting into ae as wearisomely 
tedious,” and, in fact, as persevering and 
ee ee ee 

their own want .of appreciative power. . 

Nor is it in obscure journals only that such 
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criticism is found, but writers who have 
a world-wide circulation have indulged in 
this erroneous and, it must be said, un- 
generous depreciation. The thankless office 
of careful verbal editing has been well de- 
fended by one who confessed that his own 
perseverance and patience were not equal to 
the task. Nothing, indeed, but titude 
will be given by true scholars to those who 
devote Remestven to this highly useful and 
absolutely n labour. 

The common reader can have no notion of 
the impediments lying in the way of giving 
anything like a correct text of Shakespeare ; 
and it is high time that he should have some 
notion of what are its difficulties. To the 
fifth volume of the Cambridge Shakespeare 
there is a preface by Messrs. Clark and 
Wright of some twelve octavo pages, which 
is entirely devoted to an account of the 
various editions of the plays contained in the 
volume. This the sneering critics we allude 
to would denounce as “literary trifling and 
voluminous play ;” but whoever takes the 
trouble to read it will find that it is genuine 
information of the most valuable kind, without 
a word of surplusage. 

We will give, as an example of the kind of 
work to be done, the account of the formation 
of the text of ‘“‘ Richard the Third’”—by no 
means one of the most bewildering of the 
plays—and this will at once show what 
enormous labour must be gone through to 
produce anything like the author’s genuine 
composition. There are eight quarto edi- 
tions of ‘‘ Richard the Third,” all differing 
from each other; and the three folios again 
differ from these. The editors say modestly, 
and, no doubt, truly, that they have for the 
first time collated them all; but this labour, 
tedious and extreme as it must have been, by 
no means completes their task. They say— 

The sapere origin and authority of the First 
Quarto and First Folio texts of “ Richard the Third” 
is, perhaps, the most difficult question to an editor of 
Shakespeare. In the case of most of the plays, a 
brief survey leads him to form a definite judgment ; 
in this the most attentive examination scarcely 
enables him to propose with confidence a hypo- 
thetical conclusion. The First Quarto contains 
passages not found in the First Folio which are 
essential to the understanding of the context; the 
Folio, on tlfe other hand, contains passages equally 
essential which are not found in the Quarto. 
Again, passages which in the Quarto are complete 
and consecutive are amplified in the Folio, the 
expanded text being quite in the manner of 
Shakespeare. The Folio, too, contains passages 
not in the Quartos which, though not necessary to 
the sense, yet harmonize so well in sense and tone 
with the context that we can have no hesitation 
in attributing them to the author himself. On 
the other hand, we find in the Folio some insertions 
and many alterations which we may, with equal 
certainty, affirm not to be due to Shakespeare. 
Sometimes the alterations seem to be arbitrary, 
but more frequently they appear to have been 
made in order to avoid the recurrence of the same 
word, even where the recurrence adds tc the force 
of the passage, or to correct a supposed defect of 
metre, omnonee ay” sagan gg be wr 
except spoili 12 sense. Occasior we 
seem to teh indleetions that certain ime of 
phrase, uses of words, or metrical licenses, familiar 
enough to Shakespearé_and his earlier contempo- 
raries, had become obsolete in the time of the 
corrector, and the penegs modified accordingly. 
In short, “ Richard the Third” seems, even before 
the publicatio:: of the Folio, to have been tam 
with by a nameless transcriber who worked in the 
spirit, though not with the audacity, of Colley 

ibber. 

The result of the study which Messrs. 
Clark and Wright have bestowed on this 
mass of original matter is that they form 
the following theory of the process through 
which the original text has gone :—They 
consider that the author’s original manu- 
script, revised by himself, with corrections 
and additions, interlinear, marginal, and 
on inserted leaves, was copied by another 
hand for the First Folio r the author’s 
death ; and they imagine that a reference 
was made by this transcriber to one of the 
Quartos (1602) to assist in deciphering what 
manu- 


“6 Assuming,” they say, “ the truth 


of this hypothesis, the object of an editor 
must be to give in the text as near an 
approximation to the author’s manuscript, 
rejecting from the Folio all that is due to the 
transcriber, and supplying from the Quartos 
evident errors of the press and of the pen.” 
We may not quite agree with this manner 
of forming the text, but have dilated upon 
it that some true notion may be obtained of 
what are the labour and difficulties of editors 
of Shakespeare bent only, as Messrs. Clark 
and Wright are, on giving actually what the 
author wrote, as evidenced by the various 
printed copies of his works. No edition but 
that of Cambridge has thoroughly endea- 
voured to realize such a text, and, indeed, we 
have the editions of great scholars before us 
where all such difficulties are studiously kept 
out of sight, and where the readers are 
supposed to take as gospel the text selected 
for them. Indeed, as all editions of Shake- 
speare have hitherto been put forth by 
their publishers, if not by their editors, 
with the view of a remunerating sale, the 
object has been to keep all such difficulties 
out of sight, and to present a text that those 
oe 3 buy may read confidently as well as 


The other work at the head of our article, 
the fourth volume of Mr. Dyce’s second 
edition, illustrates this ayers and the 
uninquiring reader might peruse the entire 
work without learning that there were any 
more difficulties in the way of the editor 
than those which the carelessness of printers 
has occasioned. We hardly expect to find 
in his fifth volume ‘‘The true Tragedie of 
Richard Duke of York” printed in its en- 
tirety, as we do in the fifth volume of the 
Cambridge, nor do we discover ay be but 
slight allusions to it; so that the general 
reader who was satisfied with this one edition 
(and that a very good one) would have no 
notion that the greater portion of the three 
ome of ‘‘ Henry the Sixth”? was made ver- 

atim out of old plays; or, if he recollected 
the elder Kean’s fine speech in the ‘‘ Richard 
the Third” of the stage, beginning with 
** What! does the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
sink into the ground,” would he fancy that 
the passage was taken verbatim from the old 
**Tragedie of Richard Duke of York.” It 
may be that the older and more verbal critics 
did not wish to raise up the question in the 
ublic mind of how much or how little be- 
onged actually to Shakespeare’s pen. His 
most stalwart admirers, like Knight and 
some of the German critics, rest his claims 
not on the plots, for they were found scarcely 
ever to be his own, nor altogether on the 
characterization or fine writing, for much of 
that was also made to his hand, but on 
a certain transcendent power which gave 
vitality and potency to he touched. ‘To 
learn, however, who and what we are read- 
ing must become the great desideratum of 
all scholarly readers, however strong their 
= temperament ; and to them the Cam- 
ridge edition will be the one most appro- 
priate. 

We had intended to have made some 
remarks on the notes and text of these two 
editions, but must defer doing so to another 
occasion. We will, however, briefly say that 
we should have preferred the Cambridge 
editors had not put any conjectural readings 
into the text. In the first place, the great 
object of their work is to give all that the 
ree om editions give ; and, they adhered 
to this principle, we should have known what 
sort of a text we were reading. In the next 
place, we do not think their forte lies in con- 
jectural criticism ; there is no doubt of their 
conscientious industry and competent scho- 
larship, but these qualities do not aid senti- 
mental speculation as to new readings. These 
corrections, indeed, are not rash and obtru- 
sive, but the contrary. Yet still all we 
want is a text which may be free from 
modern conjecture. The eorrupted passages 
should certainly be pointed out and the 
best conjectures put in the notes; but-it 
is not pleasant to find that you are read- 
ing Theobald and not Shakespeare. Take, 





for instance, Dame Quickly’s account of 
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Falstaff’s death in ‘‘ Henry the Fifth,” 
where we have the famous conjectural 
reading of ‘‘and ’a babbled of green fields,” 
The amendment was suggested by an anony- 
mous corrector of an old folio, who sug- 

ested the words ‘‘and ’a talked of green 

elds,”. which Theobald altered into “‘ and 
’a babbled.”’ This emendation has been much 
lauded on the ground that it shows a profound 
knowledge of human nature. But it may be 
reasonably doubted if any such sentimental 
idea would enter the old sensualist’s head, 
The flowers he has previously played with 
inanely were evidently the pattern on his 
coverlet. Dyce adopts the reading into the 
text, but most of the other editors use it 
only in the notes. We merely cite it as an 
objectionable instance of putting conjectural 
readings at all into the text; and, with these 
few objections, we take leave of the Cambridge 
edition with much admiration and sincere 
respect. 








CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 


Chronicles of Carlingford: The Perpetual Curate. 
By the Author of “Salem Chapel.” Three 
Volumes. (Blackwood.) 


T was a bold experiment for the author of 
‘* Salem Chapel” to continue the ‘‘ Chro- 
nicles of Carlingford.” For her former work 
had been a success of no common kind. It 
had added one more picture to that small 
gallery of portraits which continue to live 
outside the book to which they owe their 
birth. ‘Tozer was, to most readers, a wholl 
new creation ; he moved in a world of whic 
they had scarcely a conception. It was not 
only the admirable humour with which he 
was drawn that gave him his fame, it was 
the happy accident which brought him to our 
uiiladae atall. The most hackneyed cha- 
racter would have risen into new importance 
if the same amount of skill had been 
bestowed upon its delineation, but far less 
artistic handling would have made the 
‘‘deacon and butterman” famous. When, 
therefore, the two elements were found in 
combination—when the remarkable powers 
displayed in the ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford” 
had the unusual advantage of a virgin soil to 
work in, the success of the effort was a 
proportionate to the conditions under whic 
it was made; and, under these circumstances, 
it augured some confidence in her own 
strength when the author of ‘‘Salem Chapel” 
threw down a challenge to unfavourable 
comparisons by the publication of ‘‘ The Per- 
petual Curate.” ere is nota single reader 
of the higher class of fiction who will not 
rejoice that she had the courage to make the 
venture. If there is not the absolute fresh- 
ness in the new series which characterized 
the former one, the deficiency is to be attri- 
buted solely to the difference of the subject. 
The life of a clergyman of the Established 
Church does not afford the same untried field 
for the novelist which was presented by the 
career of the young and clever minister of a 
small Dissenting ‘‘ connexion.” But in all 
essential qualities we can perceive no dimi- 
nution in the writer’s skill. What the 
humour has lost in breadth it has gained in 
subtlety and refinement, and the comedy 1s 
not the less amusing because it is higher 
and more delicate. in one respect at least 
the last series is a marked improvement on 
its predecessor. When reviewing ‘‘ Salem 
Chapel” we had occasion to regret that the 
course of the story should be blurred and 
confused by the too melodramatic character 
of the plot. Nosuch fault can be found with 
‘The Perpetual Curate.” While the interest _ 
is amply sufficient to keep the reader’s atten- 
tion alive, the narrative is never allowed to 
overshadow the people with whom it is con- 
cerned. With one exception, there is not a2 
incident throughout the three volumes of 
which the probability is even questionable. 
»We say ‘‘ with one exception ;” and, 28 
this is almost the only thing we have to find 
fault with in the book, we may as well dis- 
miss it at once. It was n ', We sup- 
, to provide some way by which 
Wentworth and Lucy Wodehouse should be 
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enabled to ma At least it was necessary 
on the assumption, which the reader is re- 
quired throughout to make, that a perpetual 
curate is equivalent toa curate in perpetuity. 
But surely something might have been de- 
vised which would have done less violence to 
all our ideas of verisimilitude than that a 
college should give one of its best livings to 
a young curate in no way connected with the 
foundation. Nor is the case at all improved 
by the reason which is assigned for such a 
miracle. ‘The only man who would think 
of it is hanging on for a Colonial bishopric, 
where he can publish his book at his leisure.” 
A Oolonial bishopric is about the last ‘post, 
we should think, to which a man with such 
an intention as this would be likely to aspire. 
Even the Bishop of Natal would probably 
admit that leisure has been the consequence, 
and not the cause, of his taking to theological 
literature. It must be admitted, however, 
that, until the very close of the third volume, 
the theory of marriage set forth in ‘‘ The 
Perpetual Curate” is of the most a ee 
kind. For some time, it is true, Fran 
Wentworth does refrain from making Lucy 
an offer, and does so from prudential con- 
siderations; and it is needless, perhaps, to 
say that such conduct is a puzzle and, to 
some extent, a scandal to his poorer admirers 
in the “ district.” 

They were not greatly up in matters of doc- 
trine, nor, perhaps, did they quite understand the 
eloquent little sermon which the Perpetual 
Curate gave them on Good Friday, in the after- 
noon between his own services, by way of im- 
pressing upon their minds the awful memories of 
the day; but they were as skilful in the variations 
of their young evangelist’s looks, and as well 
qualified to decide upon the fact that there was 
“a something between” him and Miss Lucy 
Wodehouse, as any practised observer in the 
higher ranks of society. Whether the two had 
“ad un unpleasantness,” as Wharfside was well 
aware human creatures under such circumstances 
are liable to have, the interested community could 
not quite make out; but that something more 
than ordinary was going on, and that the prettiest 
of all the “ Provident Ladies’’ had a certain pre- 
occupation in her blue eyes, was a fact perfectly 
apparent to that intelligent society. And, indeed, 
one of the kinder matrons in Prickett’s Lane had 
even ventured so far as to wish Miss Lucy “a 
‘appy weddin’ when the time come.” ‘“ And 
there’s to be a sight o’ weddings this Easter” 
had added another who was somewhat scandalized 
‘i the flowers in the bonnet of one of the brides- 
elect, and proceeded to say so in some detail. 


And, when, soon afterwards, Mr. Wentworth 
is wrongly suspected of being concerned in 
the elopement of his clerk’s niece, though 
Wharfside, on the whole, is faithful to him, 
it is still inclined to attribute his misfortunes 
to his neglecting the due improvement of 
that Easter opportunity. 

There was much talk in Prickett’s Lane on the 
subject as he went to see the sick woman in No. 
10. “There ain’t no doubt as he sets our duty 
before us clear,” said one family mother; “he 
don’t leave the men no excuse for their goings- 
on. He all but named the Bargeman’s Arms 
out plain, as it was the place all the mischief 
came from.”’ “If he’d have married Miss Lucy, 
like other folks at Easter,” said one of the brides 
whom Mr. Wentworth had blessed, “ such wicked 
stories couldn’t never have been made up.” “A 
story may be made up or it mayn’t be made up,” 
said a more experienced matron, “ but it can’t be 

ut out of the world unbeknownst no more nor a 
abby. I don’t believe in stories getting up that 
ain’t true. I don’t say as he don’t do his duty ; 
but things was different in Mr. Bury’s time, as 
was the real rector; and as I was a saying, a 
tale’s like a babby—it may come when it didn’t 
ought to come, or when it ain’t wanted, but you 
can't do away with it anyhow as you like to try.” 
But, in the end, Frank proposes and is 
accepted, while he has nothing particular to 
live on, and apparently nothing to look 
forward to except an engagement of in- 
ute length. To give a sketch, however, 
of his love-affairs, either in their earlier or 
later stage, would be to extract or analyse 
the greater part of the book. The advocates 
of clerical celibacy had better avoid ‘The 
Perpetual Curate ’ altogether, for it is a 
loye-story from beginning to end. 





Although a novel of character is the one 
thing which a critic of the present day is 
continually, and for the most part fruitlessly, 
crying out for, he is somewhat puzzled how 
to deal with it when he is fortunate enough 
to get what he wants. All the principal people 
in‘* The Perpetual Curate” deserve their share 
of praise; and, if we give the prominent place 
to two, and those not the most conspicuous, it 
is only because they take up less room, and 
can be transplanted more easily into our 
columns. Jack Wentworth, the prodigal of 
the family, is a very clever sketch. He 
makes his appearance in Carlingford for 
reasons best known to himself, and devotes 
himself, seemingly for the purpose of killing 
time, to winning the sympathy and engross- 
ing the attention of his three aunts—muddle- 
aged ladies at once rich, maiden, and 
Evangelical. He makes himself especially 
dear to the youngest, who has all her life 
regarded Frank as her favourite, but whose 
allegiance cannot stand the superior attrac- 
tiveness of a repentant sinner. In fact, it is 
only another and more harmless form of the 
proverbial attachment which women have for 
reformed rakes. ‘‘ Jack, who has been so 
dreadfully, so inexpressibly wicked, and who 
had come back to his aunts to be converted 
and restored to his right mind, was more 
interesting than many curates.” When he 
lies on the sofa, she sits by him with her 
eau-de-Cologne bottle; when he takes a 
cigar in the garden, she watches with pious 
rapture the smoke as it rises above the laurels, 
and murmurs, ‘‘ Dear fellow, he does so 
enjoy the quiet.” Meanwhile, Frank Went- 
worth looks on, half in irritation, half in 
amusement, and begins to feel himself drawn 
to a revised estimate of the ‘‘ unappreciated 
characters in Scripture,” and inclined trace 
a likeness between his own position and that 
of ‘‘the prodigal’s elder brother, who regarded 
the business with unsympathetic eyes, and 

udged the supper.” At length, however, 
Fuck besine to tire of his new character; and, 
before he leaves, he has some home truths to 
tell on the value of penitence, and the sub- 
stantial blessings which not unfrequently 
attend it. 


“T have had things my own way since I came 
here,” said Jack. “Somehow it appears I have 
a great luck for having things a! own way. It is 
you scrupulous people who think of others, and of 
such antiquated stuff as duty and so forth, that 
get yourselves into difficulties. My dear aunt, I 
am going away; if I were to remain an inmate of 
this house—I mean to say, could I look forward 
to the privilege of continuing a member of this 
Christian family —another day, I should know 
better how to conduct myself; but I am going 
back to my bad courses, aunt Dora, and, con- 
sidering all the lessons you have taught me, don’t 

ou think it is the best thing Icould do? There 
is my brother Frank, who has been carrying 
other people about on his shoulders, and doing 
his duty; but I don’t see that you good people 
are at all moved in his behalf. If my convictions 
often had gone just a step farther,” said the pitiless 
critic, “if I had devoted myself to bringing others 
to repentance, as is the first duty of a reformed 
sinner, you and your people would have thought 
me quite fit for a cure of souls. Here is Frank, 
who even I can see is a right sort of parson ; but 
you'll give your livings to any kind of wretched 
make-believe before you'll give them to Frank. 
That’s the way you good people treat a man who 
never did anything to be ashamed of in his life ; 
and you expect me to give up my evil courses 
after such a lesson? I trust I am not such a fool. 
The man who gets his own way is the man who 
takes it.” 


It is well occasionally, before killing the 
fatted calf, to consider whether a taste for 
roast veal may not have been the principal 
motive of the prodigal’s return. 

Not less happy, in a totally different way, 
is Mrs. Gerald Wentworth. Her husband, 
Frank’s elder brother, and the rector of 
Wentworth, the one fannily living, has made 
up his mind to become a Roman Catholic, 
and, with a remarkable ignorance of the law 
of his new communion, seems to think he 
can become a priest without reference to 
his wife’s wishes. Louisa Wentworth is a 








tender little blooming face,” rarely ‘‘ ob- 
scured by any cloud or indeed moved by 
any particular sentiment.” She has no clear 
views on the state of the Roman controversy, 
and no very exalted ideas on the nature 
of conscientious sacrifices. But she quite 
realizes what the estrangement of her hus- 
band will cost her, and her grief, if it is not 
coherent, is at least voluble. 


“Oh, Frank, if you knew but all,” said Louisa, 
“what I have had to put up with for months— 
all my best feelings outraged, and so many things 
to endure that were dreadful to think of. And I 
that was always brought up so differently ; but 
now,” cried the poor little woman, bursting into 
renewed tears, “it’s come to such a pass that it 
can’t be concealed any longer. I think it will 
break my heart; people will be sure to say I 
have been to blame; and how I am ever to hold 
up my head in society, and what is to be my 
name, and whether I am to be considered a 
widow——” 

“A widow!” cried the Perpetual Curate, in 
utter consternation. 

“Or worse,” sobbed Gerald’s poor little wife ; 
“it feels like being divorced, asif we had done some- 
thing wrong, and I am sure I never did anything 
to deserve it; but, when your husband is a Romish 
priest, I would just ask anybody what are you? 
You can’t be his wife, because he is not allowed 
to have any wife; and you can’t go back to your 
maiden name because of the children; and how 
can you have any place in society? Oh, Frank! 
I think I shall go distracted; it will feel as if we 
had done something wicked, and been put out of 
the pale. How can I be called Mrs. Wentworth 
any more when my husband has left me? And, 
even if he is a priest, and can’t have any wife, still 
he will be alive, and I shall not have the satisfac- 
faction of being his widow even. I am sure I 
don’t know what I say,” she concluded with a 
fresh outburst; “for to be a widow would be a 
poor satisfaction, and I don’t know how I could 
ever, ever live without Gerald ; but to feel as if you 
were an improper person, and all the children’s 
prospects in life! oh, Frank!’’ cried the weep- 
ing Louisa, burying her face in her handker- 
chief, “ I think I shall go distracted, and my 
heart will break. 

“And you knew it need never have come to 
this if Gerald had been like other people,” she 
said, drying her tears, and with a tone of remon- 
strance. ‘Of course, it is a family living, and it 
is not likely his own father would have made any 
disturbance, and there is no other family in the 
parish but the Skipwithes, and they are great 
friends and never would have saida word. He 
might have preached in six surplices if he liked ; 
who would have minded? And, as for confession 
and all that, I don’t believe there is anybody in 
the world who had done anything wrong that 
could have helped confessing to Gerald; he is 
so good—oh, Frank, you know he is so good!” 
said the exasperated little wife, overcome with 
fondness and admiration and impatience; “and 
there is nobody in the parish that I ever heard of 
that does not worship him, but, when I tell him 
so, he never pays the least attention; and then 
Edward Plumstead and he go on talking about 
subscription, and si uing articles, and nonsense, 
till they make my swim. Nobody, I am 
sure, wants Gerald to subscribe or sign articles. 
I am sure I would subscribe any amount,” cried 
the poor little woman, once more falling into 
tears—‘a thousand pounds if I had it, Frank— 
only to make him hear reason ; for why should he 
leave Wentworth, where he can do what he likes, 
and nobody will interfere with him? The Bishop 
is an old friend of my father’s, and I am sure he 
never would say we tees and, as for candles 
and crosses, and anything he pleases, Frank——” 
Here poor Louisa paused. 

And yet the writer succeeds in investing 
with a momentary dignity even this ny on 
larly foolish little person. After all, her 
distress has its root in her affections. The 
real terror which underlies all the rest is the 
dread that her whole past life may turn out 
to have been a lie, and all her happiness a 
delusion. She cannot face the possibility 
that Gerald could be happy without her. 
‘*Such an inarticulate terror seemed to a 
the very beating of her heart—she shi 
before it like a dumb creature piteously be- 
holding an approaching agony it not 
comprehend.” It is this recognition of the 
reality of human misery under an absurd or 
inconsistent exterior which is one of the most 
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Carlingford.” Mrs. Wentworth’s fear of an 
inyoluntary widowhood proves, however, to 
be groundless, as her husband finds out the 
impossibility of his becoming a priest with a 
rapidity which suggests that discovery 
was only made by the author at the time 
when she attributesittoGerald. And, when 
we last see Louisa, she has come to Oarling- 
. ford on a visit, and her most pressing anxiety 
is the thought ‘‘of the laburnum berries in 
the shrubbery at the Rectory, which, it was 
suddenly borne in upon her, would prove 
fatal to one or other of the children in her 
absence—the dear Rectory which she had to 
leave so soon! And Frank will have it, of 
course, Louisa said to herself, and marry 
somebody; and then she thought of the 
laburnum berries in connexion with his 
problematical children, not without a move- 
ment of satisfaction.”” There is hardly a 
page of ‘“‘ The Perpetual Curate” which does 
not contain some such touch as this; and 
those readers who have any taste for quiet 
humour and delicate study of character will 
not need our recommendation to read it. 
There are some readers and some critics who 
can appreciate neither of these qualities. To 
these our advice is : Don’t trouble yourselves 
about a book which Providence has not 
enabled you to understand. 








KING COTTON. 


mae! Sess Cultivation of Cotton and Tobacco. 
~ lonel Robert L. de Coin. (Chapman and 


ey things bring the barbarism of the 
dark ages more forcibly before our minds 
than the fact that the bulk of the population 
were practically uainted with the use 
of linen, The fur, leather, and woollen gar- 
ments worn by them en the bare skin were 
expensive, and could only be changed or 
renewed at frequent intervals by the wealthier 
classes; the lower orders wore them, as the 
most abject poor in our own times, until they 
oe off rag by rag. The consequences 
f this state of things may easily be imagined. 
Powerful scents were lavishly used by those 
who had any regard for making their im- 
mediate presence not too disagreeable to their 
fellow-creatures; skin diseases of the most 
frightful, and -often incurable, description 
cted the population; and devastating 
forms of pestilence periodically decimated the 
places where people congregated in any great 
numbers. e know that the ancient Egyp- 
tians were well acquainted with the use of 
linen, as their mummies still attest, and that 
the Greeks, at an early period, had linen 
ents; but the history of its first intro- 
uction into these islands still remains to be 
traced satisfactorily. The Irish were initiated 
into the mystery of cultivating, dressing, and 
weaving flax, at a much earlier period than 
the English, by some strangers, to whom 
tradition gives the Y eens name of ‘‘Mann,” 
The teachings of these benefactors, whoever 
they may have been, were appreciated; and, 
at a time when many other nations knew 
linen either not at all or only by name, the 
Irish were well provided with garments made 
of flax, and even supplied other countries 
with them. Demand for such articles could, 
however, not have been very great when 
wearing linen was regarded as the height of 
extravagance. Thequeen of Charles VII. of 
France, the contemporary of Henry VI., 
rejoiced in the possession of only two linen 
shifts—a scantiness of supply which ought to 
haye satisfied the greatest economist of the 
day. Even after theo Middle Ages we find 
writers inveighing, and lawgivers legislating, 
against the over-luxurious use of linen 
amongst the ‘barbarous Irish.” Edward 
Campion, the Jesuit, executed on charge of 
high treason in 1581, declares, of the ‘‘ meere 
Insh,” that ‘linen shirts the rich do 
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cy ws ‘* wear- 
ing of Irish apparel,” enumerates, amongst 
other enormities, “the greate linen roll 
which the women weare to keep their 








heads warm after cutting their haire, which 
they use in sicknesse; ) Bas their thicke 
folded linnen shirts, their long-sleeved 
coates,” &c. Notwithstanding all that pre- 
judiced minds could bring forward, the use 
of linen gradually extended, until every 
peasant-girl could show a better linen ward- 
robe than the queen of Charles VII. of 
France could boast of. 

Civilization had thus made a great step in 
advance, but a greater one was yet to be 
made by the introduction of a cheaper fibre, 
whose cultivation has assumed most gigantic 
dimensions, and whose history is intimately 
blended with the present and future weal 
and woe of a great portion of the human 
race. We mean Cotton, a genus of rig ee | 
plants which apparently grows wild in 
parts of the tropics. Columbus, when first 
stepping on the shores of the New World, 
found it woven into garments by the Indians. 
Cook met it in the Sandwich and Society 
Islands, though not made any use of. Sturt 
discovered it in the unexplored wilds of 
Australia, and Welwitsch in Africa ; whilst 
Asia has been acquainted with it from time 
immemorial, the Brahmins haying always 
worn dresses made of the yellow cotton, be- 
cause, in their eyes, all dyed cloth is impure, 
and nankeen cotton does not require any 
dyeing. How many species of cotton, or 
Gossypium, are found on the globe is still 
an open question. Todaro of Palermo 
believes them to amount to thirty-four; 
Hooker and Bentham, going to the other 
extreme, reduce them to three The ques- 
tion can only be thoroughly settled by those 
who shall take the trouble to raise and 
study all the so-called species in the warmer 
parts of the globe; at home our materials 
are altogether insufficient for the purpose. 
It would be desirable to ascertain whether all 
the different kinds of cotton were derived 
from a few species originally confined to a 
limited portion of the globe, or whether pe 
ticular species are truly indigenous in those 
countries in which we now encounter them. 
Important deductions might be derived 
from such an investigation as to the early 
history of the wanderings and settlements 
of man. We found cotton used in the 
East and West Indies when we first came 
in contact with them, though both occu- 
Bes so different a place in civilization. 

ad the two countries gained the knowledge 
of it independently, or had there been a 
communication of some kind between them ? 
Again, we found the Polynesians, a so- 
called Malay race, in possession of at least 
three different kinds of cotton, and making 
no use of them whatever. The East Indies 
supply the most delicate of all cottons; so 
cobweb-like are its fibres that it would seem 
to require fairy hands to weave them; and 
some kinds could not be manufactured 
into cloth either by our own or by the 
most skilful weayers in France. But our 
rough and practical age has little de- 
mand for such fairy-like fabrics. The 
cotton which it requires is what is known 
in the market as New Orleans cotton, which 
has an average length of staple, and is best 
liked by our manufacturers. Even the 
‘* Sea-Island,”’ which has the longest staple 
of all, is only required in limited quantity. 

Ever since the close of last century the 
demand for American cotton has been in- 
creasing in Europe. In 1800 17,500 bales, 
of 400 pounds each, were officially re- 
ported as the produce of the cotton-growing 
states; in 1830 this quantity had risen to 
761,613, in 1850 to 2,445,793, and, in 1860, 
to 5,198,077 bales. The harvest of 1859 | 
was the largest ever reported. The market 





became, fortunately as it turned out, almost 
glutted; and then followed the civil war in 
America, the stoppage of supplies for our 
mills, the Lancashire distress, and the efforts 


than those upon which manufacturers haye 
hitherto chiefly relied. 

There are many parts of the globe in which 
cotton could be ie advantageously if the | 
supply from the United States either entirely 
see or was reduced to small proporticns. 
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The real fact why people in India and Aus, 
tralia have not entered heart and soul into 
cotton-cultivation was the uncertainty which 
hung over the prosecution of the American 
war. If the two parties were to make peace 
to-morrow on the basis of looking upon 
slavery as a ‘‘ domestic institution” of those 
states which choose to perpetuate it, or 
if any other arrangement could be devised 
by which the black race could be made 
to work, America could not only success-. 
fully compete with, but could actually 
undersell India and Australia in the mar- 
ket—so great are the advantages which 
the cotton states enjoy over every other 
part of the world. Insure the continua- 
tion of the American struggle for a few 
years, and cotton will be forthcoming from 
every direction of the compass ; because capi- 
talists would then see no risk in investing 
in so profitable a speculation as cotton- 
growing would be. What chances of peace 
there are may best be learnt from the 
latest telegrams; the author, whose treatise 
on Gossypium we have placed at the head of 
our notice, holds the following views:— 


Does any one suppose the war in the cotton 
states of America will cease this year, or the 
next, or the next, or in any definite number of 
years? Will the South give up? Will the North 
abandon her onslaught upon the South? These 
are questions of first importance to be reflected 
upon by all who are interested most deeply in 
the procurement of the most desirable classes of 
cotton, and to be acted upon also before a suppl 
of such cottons can be realized. The supply will 
be in proportion to fhe action, and no more. 
With our personal knowledge of the people of 
America, North, South, East, and West; from 
New England to Texas; and from the Atlantic 
Ocean and Gulf of Mexico to the great lakes and 
prairies of the West, and the borders of Canada 
on the north, we do not hesitate to declare, what 
we honestly believe to be as certain as anything 
yet to occur, that, without some decided interposi- 
tion by Divine Providence, to act upon the people 
in some way for the restoration of peace, years 
will roll by, and human blood, shed in deadly 
strife, will yet be crimsoning the Southern soil of 
America. We believe yet, what we conscien- 
tiously stated to New York friends, when asked, 
as our candid opinion at the first breaking out of 
hostilities, that every physical aud mental energy 
of the Southern people must be paralysed and laid 
down, as it were, in the dust before they will 
abandon their determination to have a separate 
general government of their own; and it seems 
now that the spirit of the North will not abate 
any possible efforts for the purpose of rendering 
Southern agricultural labour nugatory, and sub- 
jugating the Southern States to the will of the 
Federal Government. 


Mr. de Coin, in writing the present 
volume, seems to have taken a deal of 
unnecessary trouble. He describes all the 
cotton-producing states in a rambling, care- 
less manner, and then tells us that a does 
not think America, for want of labour, will 
ever again supply the amount of cotton she 
did in 1860. Like most vehement pro- 
Southern sympathizers, Mr. de Coin has no 
belief in the negro working without com- 
pulsion. 

The negro, with but now and then an exception, 
will not work, having nothing but his own volition 
to guide him. He will hardiy do enough to pre- 
serve him from painful bodily suffering, We 
have seen some blacks, at times and again, hovering 
over a few coals and embers in the country, and 
actually shivering with cold, while an axe was at 
hand and woods were close by, rather than go out, 
cut wood, and make a good fire; and many of the 
poor whites of the South are like many in the 
cities in the North, as lazy from habit as the negro 
seems to be by nature; and hence the supply of 
cotton to be obtained from the free black an 
white man will occupy but a small corner of the 
great demand. In the Southern States of America 


_ there are no decrepit old negroes thrown upon the 
| public; none are in workhouses or almshouses ; 


. Je to procure cotton from other. sources | none are without shelter, food, raiment, and medical 


attendance ; and few are without the pleasant voices 


| of children from the “ great house” to cheer them 


with a “Good morning, Mauma Sally,” oF 
“How d’ye do, Uncle Ben?” &. But let ws 
go no farther north than Philadelphia, and see the 
wretched, ragged, bloated, dilapidated specimens 
of mortality in black skins, stretched upon cellar- 
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doors, and crouched about in the streets of South- 
wark on a sunny day in winter, and then go to the 
work and almshouses, and see how many blacks 
and other shades of coloured people are there! 
These conditions, with the idea of freedom, may 
be far better for the coloured man and the people 
amongst whom-he and his equally degraded female 
friends reside than slavery and compulsion to work 
on cotton plantations. Those who are personally 
concerned are best qualified to decide this matter 
for themselves. .... As we have already hinted, 
there are exceptions amongst coloured people, but 
they are comparatively very few, and mostly to be 
found amongst those who have some Caucasian 
blood in their veins to make them ambitious to 
excel. It is a rare thing—very rare—to see a 
strictly black man of pure African blood volun- 
tarily industrious. As to hurry without a request 
to make haste, he scarcely knows what it is. 
Sambo will take his time. We have seen many 
thousands and tens of thousands of his race; but 
have never known, heard, or read of one who had 
injured himself with overwork. It is not a part of 
his system to move quickly, unless he is on horse- 
back, or going to see his del Toboso. 

There being no hope, according to this 
book, of ever obtaining cotton from the old 
sources, our author strongly advocates the 
necessity of making Australia the cotton- 
field of the world. The great draughts 
occasionally visiting that continent he makes 
light of; and the want of labour he proposes 
to remedy by sending out Irish emigrants. 
It is pre-eminently to those who would wish 
to develop this idea that the volume is 
addressed. ‘The author, an American, writes 
as if no practical instructions on cotton-cul- 
ture had ever been published. Let us tell 
him that he may find some excellent practi- 
cal advice in I’. Royle’s work on ‘‘ The Fibrous 
Plants of India,” and in the various pub- 
lications of our Cotton Supply Association. 
The system of cultivation followed in the 
United States is, no doubt, very good, as 
proved by the result; but it could not be 
adopted by other countries without modifica- 
tions, and after being first tried on a small 
scale, and the same remark applies to what he 
says of tobacco. Here and there Mr. de Coin 
breaks out in violent tirades of the kind 
so frequent in the newspapers and periodi- 
cals produced on the anes side of the 
Atlantic, and highly improper in a_ book 
impudently dedicated, without permission, 
in an inoflicial form, and with singular want 
of taste, to her Majesty. 








ORGANIC PHILOSOPHY, 
The Principles of Biology. By Herbert Spencer. 
Vol. I. (Williams and Norgate.) 


AS’ this treatise forms a portion of Mr. 
Spencer’s ‘‘System of Philosophy,” 
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Mr. Spencer states (p. 140) that the arm of 


_@ man makes its first appearance by budding 


out from the side of the embryo as a little 
tongue-shaped projection, and that in this 
stage it is nothing but a homogeneous mass 
of simple cells. But, he adds, by the diverse 
changes these cells gradually undergo, they 
are transformed into bones, muscles, blood- 
vessels, and nerves. This statement is in 
accordance with Schwann’s doctrine, which 
reigned supreme in Germany for some twenty 
years under the name of the “cell theory,” 
and has prevailed more or less in other 
countries, but is now found to fall far 
short of the universal application which 
Schwann and some of his followers attri- 
buted to it. But is it true that muscles and 
nerves ever owe their origin to cells, as our 
author alleges? ‘The fact is now denied by 
many naturalists, and notably by M. de 
Quatrefages, no mean authority, in his work 
on Embryology, which we reviewed last 
week. He there avers that he has never seen 
either muscular or nervous fibre begin its 
development in the cellular condition, nor 
ever found the slightest trace of a cellular 
formation in either of those structures, and 
that there cannot be the slightest doubt as 
to the non-cellular character of the muscular 


tissue. 

Speaking of that kind of repair by which 
injured or lost parts are restored—as when a 
crab or a lobster grows a new claw in the 
= of a lost one—and observing that the 

ighest animals thus repair themselyes to 
but a very small extent, Mr. Spencer adds 
that ‘‘mammals and birds do it only in the 
healing of wounds, and very often but im- 
perfectly even in this; for, in muscular and 
glandular organs, the tissues destroyed are 
not properly reproduced, but are replaced by 
tissue of an irregular kind which serves to 
hold the parts together.” Now, unless 
simple fractures of bones are here to be 
understood as being included, by an unusual 
freedom of interpretation, within the mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘ wounds,” this passage is 
far from being exact; nor, indeed, is it suffi- 
ciently so however it be interpreted, for 
bones possess a high degree of self-reparative 
power, and their sundered parts easily become 
connected together again by a true bony 
union. This remarkable property is fully 
manifested by them even in man, and has 
been most signally evinced in the result of 
many operations # M, Flourens for the 
removal of diseased portions of bone. In 
one instance he completely excised a. portion 
of a dancer’s tibia several inches in length, 
with the exception only of the periosteum or 
investing membrane, and the lost portion of 
bone was so perfectly reproduced, that with it 





now in course of serial publication, the 
mode in which it deals with its subject is 
necessarily determined in great measure by 
that relation. The aim of the work, as de- 
fined by the author, “‘is to set forth the 
general truths of Biology, as illustrative of, 
and as interpreted by, the laws of evolution, 
the special truths being introduced only so 
far as needful for elucidation of the general 
truths.” Organic Philosophy, however, as 


the patient regained all his former power as 
a dancer. These facts are doubtless known 
to Mr. Spencer, though they are things which, 
contrary to his wont, he 

** Forgot 
Just at the very moment he should not,” 


This inopportune forgetfulness appears to 
us the more to be regretted, because we are 
strongly inclined to believe that precisely 
through these neglected facts lies the way 


distinguished from Organic Science, is what | to some interesting comparisons and novel 
more peculiarly constitutes the subject- | generalizations. 


matter of the book; for the author. does 


The tough old riddle, ‘*‘ Which came first— 


not confine himself to the elucidation of the | ¢he egg or the bird ?” is again propounded 


highest inductions that have yet been esta- 
blished in biology, but is always intont on 
rising above them, if possible, to the dis- 


7 our author under the more abstract form 
0 


the question, ‘‘ Does Structure originate 
Function, or does Function originate Struc- 


needle, ws some more general ov It is | ture ?” Using the word “ function” in its 
needess for us to insist on his eminent | widest signification as the totality of all vital 
fitness for both divisions of his task. His actions, the queation, he says, amounts to 


readers will expect, and not in vain, to find this, Does 


here also the characteristics that mark his 
er writings—wide range and accuracy of 


ife produce Organization or 
Organization produce Life ? 


To answer this question is not easy, since we 


research, lucid exposition, felicitous illustra- ; 
tio : : habitually find the two so associated together 
h; close reasoning, subtle speculation, and that neither seems possible without the other; 


extreme caution not to overstrain inferences. 


and they appear uniformly to increase and decrease 


It is not without a view to our own protection together. 4 it be said that the arrangement of 


We say this, for our further remarks on | , 


ic substances in particular forms cannot be 


the unfinished work before us will be rather the ultimate cause of vital changes, which must 


desultory ; and, as it happens that we begin d 

j Ly Gis depend on the 
them by questioning some of Mr. Spencer's | may be replied that, in the absence of structural 
against the supposi- | arrangements, the forces evolved cannot be so 


views, we wish to 


perties of such substances, it 





tion that we write in a depreciatory spirit. 


directed and combined as to secure that corre- | 
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spondence between innerand outward actions which 
constitutes Life. Again, to the allegation that 
the vital activity of every germ whence an 

ism arises is obviously antecedent to the pea ond 
ment of its structures, there is the answer that 
such germ is not absolutely structureless, but 
consists of a mass of cells, containing a cell that 
differs from the rest, and initiates the develop- 
mental changes. There is, however, one fact 
implying that Function must be as 
taking precedence of Structure. Of the lowest 
Rhizopods, which present no distinction of parts, 
and nevertheless feed and grow and move about, 
Professor Huxley has remarked that they exhibit 
Life without Organization. The perpetual changes 
of form which alone distinguish one of these 
creatures from an inanimate fragment are, no 
doubt, totally inanimate and undirected. Still 
they do, through an average of accidents, subserve 
the creature’s nutrition; and they do imply an 
expenditure of force that in some way depends on 
the consumption of nutriment. They do, there- 
fore, though in the rudest way, display a yital 
adjustment of internal to external relations. 

Our author recognises in Mr. Darwin’s 
hypothesis a truth which presents itself under 
two distinct aspects, n the one hand, 
‘** natural selection” is seen to be a process 
which eyer is, and has been, and must eyer 
be universally going on for the preservation 
of organisms, and consequently of races, 
that are best in harmony with the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, Under 
this aspect the truth of the hypothesis is so 
obyious as scarcely to need proof, and has 

robably been discerned by many observers 
fore Mr. Darwin. On the other hand, to 
him alone we owe the discovery that natural 
selection is capable not only of maintaining 
but also of producing adaptation of organisms 
to their circumstances, and that it is an eyer- 
acting cause of divergence of organic forms. 
He has shown that it isa true cause, and that 
hosts of otherwisé inexplicable facts are fully 
accounted for by it; but, neverthless, as it 
appears to Mr. Spencer, it does not account 
for everything that has been ascribed to it. 
Mr. Darwin himself, he observes, recognises 
use and disuse of parts as causes of modifica- 
tion in organisms, but he does not recognise 
them to a sufficient extent; for there are some 
of these modifications which must have re- 
sulted wholly from the causes in question, it 
being impossible that natural selection should 
have had any share in producing them. A 
good example of this is seen in that diminu- 
tion of the jaws and teeth which characterizes 
the civilized as contrasted with the savage 
races. In no way can the former have been 
benefited in the struggle for life by the slight 
decrease in these comparatively small bones. 
No functional superiority possessed by a 
small jaw over a large jaw in civilized life 
can be named as pls caused the more 
frequent survival of small-jawed individuals, 
The sole cause which has gradually reduced 
the jaw and its appendages from the propor- 
tions of the savage to those of the civilized 
type has been the decreased action of the 
parts, consequent upon the introduction of 
improved cutting and cooking utensils and 
the disuse of coarse food. e case is an 
example of functional decline pensnsing 
diminution of parts, both of which have been 
inherited from generation to generation, and 
it is nothing more. W. K. K. 
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that of having enriched it with a comprehen- 
sive gallery of ‘‘ detectives,”’ professional or 
amateur. It throws no light upon national 
manners, affords no trustworthy insight into 
domestic life, creates no new type orcharacter, 
and does not even, with any real power or 
humour, reproduce thosealready created to its 
hand. Itisan altogether unworthy branch of 
that literature to which we owe a Vicar 
of Wakefield, a Parson Adams, an Uncle 
Toby, a Jeanie Deans, or a Colonel New- 
come. Its villains and its heroines are 
familiar reproductions, and are of the stage 
stagy. Some cause must, however, be found 
to account for its extraordinary popularity. 
The secret of its success we are inclined to 
seek for in the universality of the instincts to 
which it appeals. Not only is the love of 
mystery implanted in every bosom, but there 
is a wild and unreclaimed instinct in human 
nature which is aroused 4 P song we are 
engaged in anything resembling a pursuit or 
chase. The = haere satisfaction we find in 
following and completing the evidences of 
crime and in hunting down the criminal is 
— the same in kind with that of the 
Indian who tracks his enemy through 
the forest, or of the sportsman who stalks 
his game to its death. In the writings of 
Fenimore Cooper it is the excitement we feel 
in the chase of the hostile Indians and their 
prisoners that constitutes their highest claim 
to interést. The same is true of the much less 
forcible and artistic stories of Captain Mayne 
Reid ; while the absence of this element from 
the works of Gustave Aimard accounts for 
the absolute indifference with which we peruse 
his records of Indian adventures. 

** Abbots Cleve” is at the same time one 
of the best and one of the worst of this class. 
In deep and absorbing interest of plot it will 
yield to none; but its characters are feebly 
drawn, its style is slipshod, and every attempt 
at raising the work above the level of a mere 
narrative of eventsis a failure. 

A distinctive feature in ‘‘ Abbots Cleve”’ is 
that half its mystery is explained to the 
reader almost from the commencement of the 
story, while the elucidation of the other half 
is the result of a long and patient investiga- 
tion. The first chapter opens upon a scene 
the idea of which seems taken from the 
now well-known picture ‘‘ The Auto-da-Fé.”’ 
The Count d’Almonti is sitting alone in a 
luxurious room; rich crimson curtains are 
closely drawn across the windows, and a 


bright wood fire glows in a capacious grate. 
His occupation is that of ing over, and 
then y and meditatively consigning to 


the flames, a packet of old love-letters. en 
the last is consumed, a long fair tress of 
golden hair, soft and shining, shares its fate, 
and an ivory portrait of a young girl is 
broken into fragments. His next actions 
are more darkly su ive. From the 
book-shelves behind him he takes down a 
volume of a medical cyclopzedia, turns to a 
certain page, and reads with eager interest 
what is thereon written; closes the volume 
** with an air of calm satisfaction,” and takes 
up a phial he had previously selected from a 
medicine chest, makes a small and almost 
imperceptible mark upon it, and replaces it, 
muttering, as he does so, ‘‘To be used in 
case of need.’”’ The Count d’Almonti, of a 
family as old as the Hapsburg, has married 
for love a young English wife, who has 
brought him the wealth which he needed to 
keep up the hereditary honours of his house. 
At the — of his wife he has consented to 
live in England, has settled at Abbots 
Cleve, and devoted himself with much energy 

discharging the duties of a country squire. 
But, after a few months of intercourse, a 
cloud has arisen between the count and 
countess. He has discovered that she is 
vain, arrogant, foolish, and self-willed. To 
make matters worse, a certain Eustace 
Vaughan, a former lover of his wife, has 
a d on the scene, and his advent has 
been hailed by her with anything rather than 
indifference 


. The Count d’Almonti sees that 
xe has been married for his title only—that 
elsewhere ; and he 

, 80on to be supplied him, 


his wife’s love is 
now waits for 








that her agitation in the presence of Vaughan 
isa sign of guilt. Meantime he has destroyed 
every token of affection he has ever received 
from her, and his heart has hardened itself 
into a relentless aversion. 

But Count d’Almonti is an Italian, and, as 
such, is, according to our modern novelists, a 
master of that wily policy which Shakespeare 
puts in the mouth of a Scotchwoman. He 
must 

“ Look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it.” 
Accordingly his behaviour to his wife is 
marked by excessive courtesy, respect, and 
even affection. 

In meditating, as he now does, the death 
of his wife and that of the partner in her 
crime, the count is free from any motive 
lower than that of a desire to revenge the 
wrong done to the blood of the D’Almontis. 
By the death of his wife, who is childless, he 
loses her entire fortune, which passes to a 
certain Florence Cleve, at present resident 
in the house as a species of dependant. 

At length the proof needed by the count 
is furnished; and his reyenge is prompt. 
Vaughan is lured by him to a remote part of 
the coast under the pretence of shooting, 
and is adroitly pushed over a high precipice. 
His body is found, but not recognised, thanks 
to the care which has been exercised in 
taking from him every token by which he 
could be known. As he was at the time of 
his death on the eve of departure for Aus- 
tralia, for which his berth was taken, his 
absence causes no remark. Returning home, 
with his desires for revenge but half sated, 
the count next proceeds to disembarrass 
himself of his wife by a process of slow 
poisoning. 

The insulting airs of the countess to 
Florence have of late become unbearable, 
and a quarrel between them has resulted in 
the latter writing to some friends with whom 
she had at one time resided, asking them for a 
shelter. A certain Bernard Thornleigh, her 
accepted lover, has come to fetch her back, 
and at the night in which the great event of 
the drama occurs sleeps at Abbots Cleve. 
In the prospect of a separation the heart of 
the countess has relented towards her poor 
relation ; unknown to any one in the house, 
a scene of reconciliation has taken place, and, 
at the earnest invitation of the countess, 
Florence has consented to occupy a bedroom 
adjoining her cousin’s, and to watch through 
the night until daylight. The reason of this 
request is stated by the countess to be 
vague fears of some shado and unL- 
known presence in her room. During the 
night Florence rises and goes silently into 
the chamber of her cousin and witnesses 
her husband emptying into her medicine the 
contents of a phial. Panic-struck as she is, 
she soon resolves on a plan of action: she 
snatches, as she supposes, the bottle con- 
taining the’ poison, but mistakes it, and takes 
a@ wrong one, and, rushing to her own bed- 
room, falls into a heavy and prolon sleep 
of exhaustion. In the morning it been 
her intention to take her lover into her 
counsel; but the morning comes and the 
lady of the house is dead, the servants are 
hurrying about with remedies, all of which 
are useless, and her lover has gone to seek 
a doctor. Her first visitor consists of the 
coachman, a singularly ah gp man, who 
enters her room with much combined ay, ul 
rance and mystery, and startles her y 
calling her mistress of Abbots Cleve, an 
asking for money to purchase his silence as 
to what he has witnessed. The poor girl, who 
insists on explanations, finds that he has 
seen her in * cousin’s room apparently 
tampering with her medicine at a time when 
she ought to have been asleep. Quickly she 
sees all the dangers of her position. She is 
the only gainer by the death of her cousin, 
the husband haying every ap t reason 
to desire her life prolonged. © has parted 
with her in anger, and their subsequent 
reconciliation has been without witnesses. 
Who will believe a tale so little probable— 


oF eave agg bable as that she has to 
? As these teomahie flash through her 
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mind she comes to a hasty determination, 
acting on which she bribes the man to 
silence,and of course places herself irrevocably 
in his power. Now begin her serious trials, 
She marries Bernard, but the behaviour of 
the coachman, who is insolent and vindictive, 
leads to a discovery of the nature of the 
hold he possesses over her, and, horror- 
stricken, and rejecting all her explanations, 
her husband flies from her and goes to 
Australia. The inquest has brought nothing 
definite to light, but has cast much suspicion 
upon Florence, and the mistress of Abbots 
Cleve is coldly received by all the neigh- 
bouring gentry. One friend she has in her 
husband’s sister, who has, as she states, 
known her from childhood, and, with a 
confidence in her it would have been well 
her brother had possessed, refuses to believe 
a syllable to her discredit, and accepts all her 
explanations as true. With a zeal that is 
pleasant to witness, she devotes her life to 
clearing the reputation of Florence, and 
enlists Der lover in the same task by holding 
out her own hand as the reward of his success. 
With such an inducement, and with such aid 
as her enthusiasm can afford him, Richard 
Austin sets about his task of amateur detec- 
tive. He rors wonderful patience and 
ingenuity, and, it is needless to say, succeeds 
in the event in winning his own happiness 
and that of everybody else. 

Such is the plot of ‘‘ Abbots Cleve,” and 
it is carefully constructed and artistically 
developed. ‘The interest is never for one 
moment permitted to flag. Some of the 
scenes which are presented are highly dra- 
matic, and nothing that is hopelessly im- 
probable shocks the reason or offends the 
taste ; but the power of construction evidently 
possessed by the author is accompanied by 
no corresponding insight into character, 
command of language, or power of thought. 
Every individual of the dramatis persone of 
‘* Abbots Cleve” we have known before, 
and the smiling and polished count is a 
recognised stage-property. The subordinate 
characters are all sketchily outlined. The 
writing is frequently loose and at times 
grammatically incorrect; and its faults are 
precisely those against which a writer, with 
any regard for his reputation, should most 
carefully guard himself. The views expressed 
are crude and commonplace—the reflections 
have little that is striking. Still we cannot 
but look upon ‘‘ Abbots Cleve” as a work 
of large promise. When wider and more 
philosophic observation has matured its 
author’s powers, and when he has learnt 
to build up his characters from their own 
motives, not to take ready-made characters 
and fit them to the motives he has on hand, 
he may descend again into the arena and 
carry away with him a reputation higher 
than his present work will ever secure him. 
We do not doubt that ‘‘ Abbots Cleve” 
will become popular: it has precisely those 
qualities which are most in request at the 
present day, and it does, at times, rise into 
a species of pathos. We hold that the person 
who has most cause to be dissatisfied with 
** Abbots Cleve” is its author. 

‘‘The White Gauntlet,” Captain Mayne 
Reid’s new novel, professes to relate an episode 
of the great struggle between Charles I. and his 
subjects previous to the first absolute conflict 
between the Parliament and the royal au- 
thority. It introduces upon the stage Pym, 
Hampden, Martin, and Sir Harry Vane. Ithas 
incident and bustle, but it has the worst faults 
of the historical novels of the past generation, 
and a good deal of extra volgetity 40 boot. 
The names of almost all its characters are ~ 
chosen on that curious principle of allitera- 
tion which, for some reason, we knownot what, 
is always employed by historical romancers. 
Here are a batch of the names we first meet 
with :—Henry Holtspur, Walter Wade, Dick 
Dancey, Gregory Garth, Will Walford. The 
ladies are the same: — Laura Lovelace, 
Dorothy Dayrell, Winifred Wayland. The 
old English baronet gives ‘‘fétes champétres’ 
and other ‘‘al fresco entertainments,”’ and the 
rough trooper courts his mistress with such 
phrases as ‘‘seducing siren” or the like. 
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Our gravest fault with the ‘“‘ White Gaunt- 
let” is the vulgarity to which we have 
before referred. Charles I. is spoken of as 
the royal cuckold; and, as for the cava- 
liers, who shared his varying fortunes with 
such heroic perseverance, and gave up 
their estates and lives to his service, mistaken 
as we may deem the cause for which they 
fought, surely they deserve to be spoken of 
otherwise than thus :— 

The “Cavalier” of Charles’s time—so specifically 
styled—was a true sham ; in every respect shabby 
as his modern representative, the swell—distin- 
guished only by his vanity and his vices, with scarce 
a virtue; for, even in the ordinary endowment 
of courage, he was not equal to his “ Round- 
head” antagonist. His title of “cavalier,” and his 
“ chivalry,” like that of the Southern slave-driver, 
were simply pseudonyms—a ludicrous misapplica- 


tion of terms, self-appropriated by a purient conceit. 


It must be a good cause indeed that such 
advocacy as the above cannot injure. 

When ‘‘ Biackfriars; or, the Monks of 
Old,” came under our notice, it was, from 
its manner of treatment as well as from the 
remoteness of the period depicted, so far out 
of the ordinary range of stories that we 
separated, not without difficulty, the novelist 
from the antiquarian; and, while pro- 
nouncing doubtfully of the qualities of the 
former, we awarded merited praise on the 
successful research of the latter. Now, how- 
ever, that the ecclesiastical garb is thrown 
aside, and the author has taken up his pen 
as a modern novelist to show us the customs 
and usages, the hopes and fears, the loves, 
hatreds, and intrigues of current fashionable 
life, we aro in a better position to judge of 
his merits as a literary artist, and to compare 
his studies with the originals from which 
they affect to have been taken. 

Harry Seymour, young, handsome, and 
accomplished, when first introduced to us, is 
kneeling by the side of Edith Sorrel, his 
dying sweetheart, ‘‘as if in beseechance of 
the unshackled spirit to have mercy on his 
dismal anguish and stay its transit to the 
Great Eternity.”’ ‘‘ Like a meteor of start- 
ling brilliancy had she shone amid the starry 
hemisphere of courtly beauty, and similarly, 
like some exquisite meteor, was it doomed 
that, with lightning speed, she should fall 
from her apogee of brightness and fade away 
into night eternal.” In ‘‘ Period the Second”’ 
we are introduced to a house in St. John’s 
Wood which, in spite of its unpretending 
exterior, is ‘‘ furnished with a richness and 
elegance not often to be found in the showy 
mansions of wealth and fashion. The walls 
were painted with exquisite art and colour- 
ing. FP sh velvet curtains were pendent from 
the windows. Couch, chairs, and fauteuil of 
velvet covering and elaborate carving, costly 
tables, and innumerable bronze, china, and 
other ornaments, met the gaze on every 
hand:” and here we find our hero married 
to a flashy Irish widow on the shady side of 
forty. This mésalliance brings the usual 
misery, and, after a scene in which bitter 
words are flung at the woman who had thus 
entrapped him, Harry leaves his ‘ wedded 
Pandemonium,” and, in ‘‘ Period the Third,” 
seeks the parental blessing, but gets only for 
his om ‘‘the parental curse.” In ‘‘ Period 
the Fourth,” which closes the ‘“ Prologue,” 
comes ‘‘ the curse of ruin,” which arises from 
injudicious dabbling in newspaper-proprietor- 
ship; and, as was naturally to be expected, our 
hero finds himself in the Queen’s Bench, or, as 
our author has it, ‘‘in a small solitary cell 
of the Queen’s Prison.” Here he soliloquizes 
to himself “‘ in a strange clanking murmur, 
while his eyes stare fixedly and wildly before 
him.” By-and-by he sinks “into a species 
of unparadised trance ;” ‘“‘ but no man can 
understand,” says our author, “the state of 
Harry Seymour's being at that threnetic 
moment,” unless he has gone through similar 
experiences. On awakening from this ‘‘ tor- 
na of Utopian death” he attempts suicide; 
but, in his last agony, he looks up appeal- 
ingly to Heaven; and then it is he knows 

the Sovereign of the Universe is just, 
and henceforth he is determined “to submit 
and to try life anew.” 





In chapter first we find Harry ee 
and his sworn friend and benefactor, Frank 
Clifford, at Vera Cruz, in Mexico, whither , 
they had come in the Water - Nymph, a 
clipper-built yacht belonging to the latter. 
Here their adventures begin; for, at a féte 
‘‘of more than Assyrian magnificence,” Frank 
manages to meet and afterwards marry his 
secretly betrothed Sefiorita Inez, and our 
hero Here. instead of assisting hin, as 
agreed, gets up a little love - affair of his 
own, and, in the matchless Lelia, he beholds 
a marvellous repetition of all the sweetness 
and beauty which first won his heart in the 
sainted Edith Sorrel. He sees her insulted 
by a brutal cousin, and on the point of being 
stabbed, when he wrenches from his grasp 
‘the glimmering stiletto, and deals the 
would-be assassin a blow with the handle 
that stretches him insensible on the soft 
turf.” Having led the lady towards her 
friends, he thinks of the midnight marriage 
between Inez and Clifford, and hurries away, 
full of the girl whose ‘‘ features have, with 
lightning vividness, stirred up long-buried 
memories,” to the church of La Magdalena. 
Scarcely, however, is the marriage cere- 
mony concluded and Clifford has had scant 
opportunity of ‘‘ clasping his young and 
beautiful bride to her lover-husband’s breast, 
his heart full of hope ‘on lustre pinions 
flying,’ his face beaming with that dreamy 
but delicious joy whose rosy light then 
flooded the farthest bounds of existence,” 
when the infuriated don, the bride’s father, 
comes thundering at the church door. Nota 
moment is to be lost, and the good padre, 
who had just performed the marriage cere- 
mony, leads the whole party by a secret door 
behind the altar down to the vaults, and | 
thence into the maze of underground streams 
which work beneath Vera Cruz their devious 
passage to the sea.. All escape in safety to 
the cutter’s boat with the exception of our 
hero, who, by some mishap, stumbles into a 
side channel and loses all sight and sound of 
his companions. Left in the dark water-way, 
with the tide making fast, our hero’s rumi- 
nations are rather dreary; but greater per- 
plexities await him. Voices and shrieks and 
the tramp of hasty footsteps resound over- 
head, and presently a ponderous grating, 
almost directly above him, is forced open, and 
‘*a flash of light shoots suddenly down illu- 
minating the profound obscurity of the sub- 
terranean river.”’ Harry steps back beyond 
the circlet of light thus formed, and is asto- 
nished to find that one of the Mexicans 
overhead is the man who attempted to 
assassinate Lelia. They drag a sack-like 
bundle to the mouth of the grating and 
‘allow it to drop with a heavy-sounding 
splash into the fast-deepening tidal waters,” 
and next moment all is darkness and silence. 
Our hero manages to lay hold of this bundle 
and, with considerable difficulty, to drag it 
to some stone steps which the momentary 
illumination of the place had disclosed to 
him. The precious load proves to be a 
woman, and that woman Lelia—not dead, as 
her would-be murderers had supposed, but 
only temporarily stunned. By-and-by a 
boat returns from the yacht in search of 
Seymour, and he and his bewitching charge, 
who proves to be cousin to Clifford’s Inez, 
are soon safely on board. An exciting sea- 
chase and a storm follow; and, after having 
very cleverly given the Mexican brigantine 
the go-by, the taut little yacht seeks shelter 
and secrecy beneath a lofty cliff which over- 
hangs a snug little corner in a thickly- 
wooded bay; and here the crew refit her for 
the voyage of the Atlantic. Perched on the 
cliff is a ruinous castle, and hither the lovers 
betake themselves to recover from the effects 
of the storm. Here, however, fresh dangers 
await them; and it is not till our hero has, 
for the third time, rescued his lady-love from 
the jaws of death that the Water-Nymph is 
able to spread her sails and speed her way in 
safety to merry England. Arrived there, 
Seymour once more betakes himself to 
literary labours, and this time with success. 
But his beautiful Spanish Lelia, whom he is 


Cresswell can rid him of his Irish wife, has 
created quitea furore in fashionable circles, 
and her beauty, much to the vexation of 
Seymour, has drawn round her a host of 
lovers, whose characters are questionable, 
and whose motives do not ap altogether 
honourable. How the lovers fare under such 
circumstances, and how they escape all the 
snares laid for their reputation, their love, 
and their life, our readers will find fully 
narrated in the latter half of the first and in 
the whole of the concluding volume; and 
we may safely say, if the reader happens to 
be a young one, he will manage, with a few 
skips, to gallop the whole tale through with 
interest. 

So much for our readers; but what have 
we to say of the author? First of all, he has 
not advanced in his craft so much as we could. 
have wished since he wrote ‘ Blackfriars ;’ 
and the melodrama, which appeared perfectly 
in keeping with that work, looks out of place 
and almost vulgar in this one. The constant 
use in ordinary prose of poetic and obsolete 
words, with a total disregard to their fitness, 
and sometimes to their meaning, and a per- 

etual outpouring of sentiments fitted, it may 

e, for the dwellers in the regions supernal, 
but quite unadapted to the wants of those 
treading the clods of our common earth, are 
still grave faults in our author. It is the 
author, indeed, we eternally see, and we can 
catch glimpses of his work but at rare 
intervals. He appears, moreover, to have 
gone rarely to nature for his models, and to 
have been satisfied with the study of human 
life as it is found in the transpoutine melo- 
drama. The scenes in which ‘‘ Lotty Savage” 
figures are the best: the rest have quite a 
second look. He has an eye for the beau- 
tiful and an ear for the musical; but a man 
cannot live for ever in the seventh heavens ; 
and what is the use of giving a musical 
cadence to a sentence, or rounding itlwith 
Johnsonian ponderosity and force, if the senti- 
ment therein.be trite or perhaps the silliest 
balderdash ? Our author, however, possesses 
wonderful fluency, great veneration, and, let 
us hope, buoyant youth. With these, and a 
continuance of his present laudable industry, 
he will soon get rid of every redundancy, and 
be able yet to present the world with a work 
of true art. . 

Mrs. E. Smith’s ‘‘ Phases of Life’’,is not a 
novel in the ordinary sense, but rather a 
couple of sketches—the one of modern Eng- 
lish life, occupying the first volume, and the 
other of patrician life as led in the town of 
Pleurs in Switzerland two hundred and forty 
years ago, filling the second. Mrs. Smith’s 
style is simple and unassuming ; and, if the 
one story is sufficient to delight girls who 
still don the white pre-Raphaelite pinafore, 
and the other those who have just doffed it, 
there is no appearance on the part of our 
author that she ever aimed at an audience of 
riper years ; and have not some of the greatest 
names in our literature been associated with 
books in which the young specially delight ? 

Jane Allenby is the daughter of the curate 
of Cliffey, who had married a daughter of 
the great house of De Vere, a crime which 
the countess vowed never to forgive. The 
little. girl, who tells her own story, is a 
and-by left an orphan, consigned to the 
care of strangers, and, in a far-away board- 
ing-school, experiences all the cares and 
troubles, and not a few of the griefs, of a 
lonely life. Susan Burton, however, her 
old nurse, helps to lighten her load, and in 
due time a reconciliation with her grand- 
mother, the countess, is effected. How our 
young heroine succeeds in her new sphere, 
and what her fortunes are, readers find 
fully set forth in the first volume. All is 
pure, healthy, and straightforward. 

The second volume, which is intended for 
readers half a lustrum older, is written witha 
little more dash. Courtly cavaliers and their 
peerless lady-loves are the theme. Nor are 
pretty modest maidens of low degree wantin 
in order to lend piquancy to the tale. Splendi 
fétes amidst the most glorious scenery, 
singing. CRDCINE, and making merry—all 
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Conto; and, when the grand catastrophe, to 
which the tale leads up very naturally, comes 


at last, and the mighty mountain buries |. 


the town of Pleurs and the village of Oelano, 
‘‘ the r Lagarde” is the only one who 
to tell the terrible tale. The event 
ed in August 1618, and is a glorious 
subject for a romance. Mrs. EB. Smith has 
done her best, but her powers were scarcely 
a to the high task she had set herself. 
ill we close her volumes with respect, and 
have little doubt that, in her next work, she 
will pay more attention to the properly 
massing of her lights and shadows, and give 
due heed to her perspective. 
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The Early Scottish Church: the Eeclesiastical 
History of Scotland from the First to the Twelfth 
Century. By the Rev. Thomas McLauchlan, 
M.A. (Rdinburgh : T. and T. Clark.)}—We are 
glad to find that a minister of the Scottish Free 

urch can have time and inclination for such 
studies as have led to the issue of this volume. 
The “learned leisure” so needful for their suc- 
cessful prosecution is more often the fruit of 
royal patronage than of the countenance and 
favour of the good folks who throng the pews of 
the chapel. Yet Mr. McLauchlan has managed 
to produce a very scholarly and, at the same time, 
readable book. His able paper on Emigration 
and the Highlands, which appears in the Transac- 
tions of the Social Science Association for 1863, 
would have led us to expect as much. In the 

t volume he traces the story of the early 
ttish Church from its first beginnings till the 
final establishment of Diocesan Episcopacy by 
David I., when the Culdees, or national clergy, 
were at last compelled to succumb to the influence 
of Rome. A minute account is given of the 
growth and peculiarities of the Culdee Church, 
which our author holds to be identical with the 
Columban, as well as of the labours of the earl 
missionaries, especially of St. Columba, with 
whose name our readers who have made the trip 
to Tona are doubtless familiar. The contempo- 
rancous civil history of the kingdom also passes 
under review. To those who delight to trace in 
the distant past the germs of the present, “‘ The 
Early Scottish Church” will afford gratification 
and instruction. 

Errors of Modern Science and Theology. By 
James Alexander Smith, author of “ Atheisms of 

;”’ “Mirvan,’ &. (Murray. Pp. 402.) 

—TuE knight of La Mancha did not buckle on 
his armour, couch his lance, and charge each 
t windmill with ter fearlessness than 

. Smith displays in his vigorous onslaughts on 
the abounding errors of science and theology. 
oe ae pore at the pomrsctane 7 there is 

carrying the war into the enemy’s 

country; and so, Jisdaining the tactics of dhses 
pc ons of the Bible who have confined their 
to defensive operations, he sallies forth and 
beards each scientific lion in his very den. Nor 
does his yalour prove fruitless. Here is the result 
in his own words:—‘How do the assembled 
sciences look — the or way gay ose the 
onslaught we have made ; emistry 
ngly tells us the fabricators of what she 

i her fundamental truths have represented 
her to the world by explanations as recklessly 
devoid of logic and possibility as her fabulous 
weird sister Alchemy of old, Astronomy hides 
her face in the mantle of night, and confesses 

ashamed of her star-gazing. Geology frets 
about his maturity denied, and murmurs about 
being driven back to school, Optics and Elec- 
tricity come forward with radiant crowns, and 
cast them at the feet of revelation, and, not con- 
tent with their own rendered homage, draw their 
reluctant kindred sciences to the sacred footstool, 
to recant and be forgiven.” After these brilliant 
feats of arms, Bishop Colenso, mounted on his 
arithmetical hobby, is deseried by our author 
directing his assaults on the citadel of the sacred 
text, and is quickly unhorsed by a few vigorous 





‘thrusts of the Smithonian lance. Cavillers of 


ry sort are hurled with “hideous ruin and 

ustion down.” 

The Conversion of the Holy Roman Empire: 
the Boyle Lectures for the Year 1864. Delivered 
at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By Charles 
Merivale, B.D., Rector of Lawford, Chaplain to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. (Long- 
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conversion of the Empire to the following in- 
fluences :—-First, the conviction wrought by the 
external evidences of Christianity—that is, by the 

parent fulfilment of recorded prophecy, and b 
the historical testimony to the miracles on whic 
its claims to some extent rested. These evidences 
he admits, however, owed much of their weight 
to the uncritical and credulous character of the 
age in which they were first adduced, and, to 
avoid discussion, does not dwellon them. Second, 
the internal evidence—that is, the appeal made by 
Christianity to the intelligence and moral sensi- 
bilities of men—a species of testimony so markedly 
distinctive of the true religion, yet bearing a 
mysterious affinity to some of the highest aspira- 
tions of the Heathen philosophy. By this evi- 
dence the most refined and intelligent of the 
heathen were actually converted, and no other 
possesses equal importance. ‘Third, the godly 
examples of the Christians throughout the trials 
of life, and especially in the crowning trial of 
martyrdom, which produced millions of conver- 
sions. Fourth, the temporal success with which 
Christianity was eventually crowned. This de- 
cided the multitude. 

The Autuitin Holidays of a Country Parson 
By the Author of “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” (Longman & Co. Pp. 418.)—A vern 
of sly humour runs through the book, making it 
very pleasant to read. We scarcely know which 
chapters to point to specially where all are good 
in their way ; but the reader will get, perhaps, as 
fair an estimate of the author’s powers in the 
chapter “Concerning the Estimate of Human 
Beings” as in any. ‘“ Concerning Ugly Ducks ; or, 
Some Thoughts on Misplaced Men ;” “ Concern- 
ing the Right Tack, with some Thoughts on the 
Wrong Tack;” “Concerning Needless Fears,” 
should also be read by those who like this class 
of gossip. 

Homes without Hands. Part XI. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, F.L.8. (Longman & Co.)—Tuats 


“highly interesting work keeps up the high expec- 


tations we formed of it, and the illustrations seem 
to increase in beauty. The description of the 
Burrowing Birds is brought to a conclusion in 
the present part, and that of Building Insects 
commenced. 

The Theological Works of the Rev. John Howard 
Hinton, M.A. In Six Volumes, Vol. II.—Sys- 
tematic and Expository Divinity. (Houlston and 
Wright.)—Taxr present volume of the works of 
this well-known Nonconformist divine commences 
with his “ Work of the Holy Spirit in Conversion,” 
which is followed by his “Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Romans” and two short pieces entitled 
“Man’s Response to the Gospel” and “On Prayer.” 
The treatise on the Holy Spirit’s work he wrote 
when a boy, and has revised when an old man, 
without seeing any reason to change the views he 
originally propounded. Mr. Hinton’s leanings 
have always been staunchly Evangelical. 

Some Thoughts on the Inspiration of the Holy 
Seriptures. By Robert Eden, M.A., Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Honorary 
Canon of Norwich and Vicar of Wymondham. 
(Pickering.)—Mr. Epsn throws himself into the 
“imminent deadly breach” in defence of the 
orthodox view of Inspiration. Starting from an 
admission of one of the Essayists that inspiration 
is a reality, though incapable of being exactly de- 
fined, he proceeds to show what the nature of 
this admitted reality is. The Holy Scriptures, 
whose Divine authority is established by external 
considerations, bears witness, in his opinion, 
to its own infallible inspiration. This testimony 
he holds to cover the whole ground of Scrip- 
ture. He repudiates the notion that this in- 
spiration ‘ differs merely in d from human 
genius.” While declining to endorse the ex- 
treme conclusions of the verbalists, he never- 
theless maintains that the “Holy Spirit so 
guided and governed the minds of His servants 
whom He raised up to write the several books 
which make up the Bible, that what the 
jointly left on record should convey all the truth 
which it was God’s purpose to deposit with His 
Church, and should be free from aught which 
could mislead the soul.” Those who would see 
the views usually held by divines of the orthodox 
school on the subject of inspiration put forth in a 
singularly clear and forcible manner cannot do 
better than consult the volume of Mr. Eden. 

Religion and Chemistry ; or, Proofs of God's 
Plan in the Atmosphere and its Biements. Ten 
Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn Institute, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., on the Graham Foundation. 
By Josiah P. Cooke, Jun., Erving Professor of 

istry and Mineralogy in Harvard University. 
(Sampson Low & Co.)—Tuis is a very able and 
very sensible performance. The subject prescribed 
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by the founder of the Lectures at the Brooklyn 
Institute is “The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
of God as manifested in his Works.” At the 
time these lectures of Mr. Cooke were written 
“ Darwin on the Origin of Species” was exciting 
apprehension in many minds as having an injurious 
bearing on the argument for design. Our author 
therefore undertook to show that “there is abun- 
dant evidence of design in the properties of the 
chemical elements alone,” and thus to place the 
great arguinent for natural theology on an inde- 
pendent and secure basis, apart from all questions 
of organic development. He dwells chiefly on 
the properties of air and water and their con- 
stituent elements. In discussing generally the 
questions at issue between religion atid science his 
observations are characterized by sound sense 
and judgment. The tendency among some Chris- 
tians to ignore the well-established results of 
science and to denounce its legitimate tendency 
he justly characterizes as shortsighted, illiberal, 
and unchristian. But, he adds, ‘ fortunately 
such fearful souls constitute but a small party in 
the Christian Church. There is a far nobler and 
more courageous faith than theirs—a faith so strong 
in its convictions that it fears no criticism, how- 
ever searching, and no scientific analysis, however 
rigorous it may be—a faith which finds in the 
Bible not a series of dead formulas, but a mass of 
living truth. It is the men with a faith like this 
who are the really brave Christians. They are 
not alarmed at the apparent contradictions between 
science and revelation.” 








GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


[SECOND NOTICE, ] 


* PICTURES of English Life, after Original 
Studies by R. Barnes and KE. M. Wimperis, 
engraved by J. D. Cooper ; with Descriptive Poems 
by J. G. Watts,” is the title of an elegant small 
folio volume, consisting of ten sketches of rustic 
life and scenery, eight of which are by Mr. Barnes, 
and two by Mr. Wimperis, the first cleverly illus- 
trating land-life of the peasantry of England, of 
which “ The Cottage Door,” ‘“‘ The Race down the 
Hill,’ and “The Hour of Rest” are speaking 
pictures that might have owned the parentage of 
Gainsborough or Morland, thoroughly national in 
character and detail, and the latter depicting coast- 
lifein Cornwall and the Isle of Wight—“ Off for the 
Cruise” and “ Beaching the Life-Boat,” in the 
second of which the scene is laid at Freshwater, 
with a surging sea, while the first takes place on the 
Cornish coast, witha glorioussun-rise. Mr. Watts’s 
tical descriptions are enclosed within engraved 
oral borders by Mr. Thomas Kennedy. Altogether 
these “ Pictures of English Life” form a most 
covetable gift-book, the getting-up of which re- 
flects the greatest credit upon the publishers, 
Messrs. Low, Son, and Marston. The same firm 
also issues Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s “ Golden Hair : 
a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers,” illustrated with 
eight plates. Sir Lascelles is quite at home in 
writing for the young, and “Golden Hair” is 
an American Indian tale, full of incident and 
adventure, which is sure to please boys. home 
from school quite as muchas did his “ Black 
Panther” last year. ‘The White Wife; with 
other Stories, Supernatural, Romantic, and Le- 
gendary,” is a charming collection of Gaelic 
legendary lore, picked up by the Rey. E. Bradley 
from Gaelic-speaking natives of the Western 
Highland district of Cantire in South le- 
shire; none of these legends are included in 
Mr. Campbell’s “ Popular Stories of the Western 
Highlands,” and all are told with that zest which 
characterizes the writings of “‘ Cuthbert Bede.” 
Messrs. Routledge, Warne, and Routledge send 
us a small quarto volume with the title “ Golden 
Light : being Scripture Histories for the Young,” 
with eighty large Bible illustrations, drawn by 
A. W. Bayes and engraved by the brothers 
Dalziel, all simple pictures, tending to explain to 
children the meaning of the text, whilst at the 
same time the eye. “ The Young 
Yaechtsman ; or, the Wreck of the Gipsy,” by 
Anne Bowman, author of ‘‘ The Boy Voyagers,” is a 
companion to that book of adventures, and is illus- 
trated with plates. ‘‘The White Brunswickers ; 
or, Reminiscences of Schoolboy Life,” is a tale 
of boarding-school life by the Rev. H. C. Adams, 
author of “‘The Tales of Charlton School,” 
illustrated with eight plates. “ Freaks of the 
Fells ; or, Three Months’ Rustication : and Why 
I did not become a Sailor,” by R.«M. Ballantyne, 
author of “The Wild Man of the West,” is another 
of Messrs. Routledge’s cheap illustrated boys’ books 
for Christmastide. ‘“‘ What Men have said about 
Woman ; « Collection of Choice Thoughts and 
Sentences,” analyticaliy arranged by Mr. Henry 
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Southgate, with illustrations by J. D. Watson, is 
a capital book in its ways the extracts carefully 
made and arranged un as es gp Be the index 
alone occupying eighteen closely 

Elegantly ive and charmingly stare hw 
little yolume will prove a welcome gift at Christmas 
or New Year, no less than a welcome birthday 
offering to many a fair lady. 

We "here still many gift-books to a or 
for the present we must content oursetves wi 
calling attention to the two capitally illustrated 
series of standard writers which are being issued 
in elegant bindings, as seasonable gifts, by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. and the brothers Dalziel. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


E regret to chronicle the death of Mr. J. R. 
M‘Culloch, the author of “The Dictionary 

of Commerce,” on the 11th inst., in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. Mr. M‘Culloch was not an 
original writer, but an excellent plodder through 
the labours of other men, from which, with 
singular happy judgment, he selected all that was 
valuable as illustrating the subject which, for the 
time being, was the immediate object of his study. 
His books, all more or less useful at the moment 
of publication, have, one by one, been superseded 
by the productions of original thinkers. “ His 
“Principles of Political Economy,” published 
originally in 1849, has long been laid aside for 
Mr. John Stuart Mill’s writings on the same 
subject. His “Geographical Dictionary,” pub- 
lished in 1842 and reprinted in 1854, has now 
given place to Keith Johnston’s admirable “ Dic- 
tionary of Geography.” His “ Dictionary of 
Commerce” is the most important of his works, 
and will probably retain its prestige for many 
years to come. But it is essentially not an 
original work, and though through its pages 
there are scattered most valuable essays upon 
the various theories he had mastered, these essays 
are rather the bringing together the experiences 
of others than contributing any fresh light upon 
the subject. As a compilation it is excellent, 
and, as long as its editors keep it posted up 
to suit the times, it must retain its rank as 
the best book on the s Besides these, Mr. 
M‘Culloch published “ Discourses on Political 
Economy,” in 1834; “Treatise on Economical 
Policy,” in 1853; “The Literature of Political 
Economy,” in 1845 ; “Succession to Property by 
Death, ” in 1848; “ Statistics of the British Em- 
pire,’ in two volumes ; ; reprints of several articles 
which had appeared in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica: “Taxation and the Funding System,” 
in 1860; and various essays on Free Trade, 
Banks, Exchange, &e., of which his “‘ Rate of 
Wages ” is perhaps the most original of his 
works. He also edited Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations,’ in four volumes, and the “ Complete 
Works of Ricardo,” m one. His “ Operation of 
Duties upon Paper” furnished the opponents 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s bill for 
repeal of the paper-duty with their most powgtful 
weapon; and, coming from one of the t 
apostles of Free Trade, it could not fail to 
that measure considerably. Mr. M‘Culloch adopted 
the profession of journalism ry oe in life, and 
was for some time editor of Scotsman. In 
the days of Jeffrey's editorship he was @ con- 
tributor to the Edemburgh Review, Says Berm 
ing works on Political Phi or many 
years past, up to the period of death, he has 
occupied the important post of Controller of the 
Stationery Office. By his death a literary pension 
of £200 a year, granted to him by his pupil, Sir 
Robert Peel, when Prime Minister, reverts to the 
Crown. 

We have also to record the death of Mr. 
Hudson Gurney, im his ninetieth year. Mr, 
Gurney was at one time—indeed, for upwards of 
forty years—a leading member of the House of 
Commons, during which time he eco 
Newport in Parliament. For several 
he has lived in complete retirement at naa at 
Keswick, near Norwich. Mr. was a 
moran of men of letters, and a member of 

earned societies. His poem of “ Cupid 
ond Psyche,” founded upon the beautiful 
in the “Golden Ass” of Apuleius, reached a 
third edition in 1811. 

Tux Rev. Dr. Cahill, who at one time occupied 
& prominent position as a popular lecturer on 
scientific subjects, died at Boston, U.S., om the 
28th ult. Dr. Cahill, who was a politician of 


O’Connellite les and opinions, established 
and edited in Dublin a r called The Old 
Frelander ; but the enterprise was not a profitable 


one, and the deceased ag rea 
nce of which he went to America, and 
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lecturer and preacher at Boston. He was for 
some years Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the Ecclesiastical College of Carlow. 

A QUESTION " much -ssongaad eee ne 
the rietors of magazines and periodi is 
likely to be brought before the law-courts. A 
popular writer commenced a serial tale in the 
pages of All the Year Round. Some time ago a 
considerable interval elapsed between the arrival 
of two instalments, causing a serious interruption 
to the serial publication. The public interest in 
the tale necessarily began to flag. A similar delay 
haying again occurred, the editor placed the com- 
pletion of the tale in the hands of another popular 
writer. After some two or three chapters of this 
continuation had been published, the original 
writer forwarded more MS., which, of course, 
under the circumstances, cannot be printed. So 
the matter is likely to be involved in law, both 
parties insisting upon their respective rights. 

THE Archbishop of Canterbury has promised to 
preach the sermon on Founder’s Day at the 
Charter House. The Havelock Memorial, raised 
by subscription to the memory of Major-General 
Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., the great Indian 

neral, who was brought up at Charterhouse, has 

placed in the cloisters of the chapel. 

Tue relics of our great writers, till within our 
own time, have been but little cared for by the 
public generally. This is now happily altered; 
and we are therefore glad to record that the iron 
bedstead upon which Thackeray died has been 
presented to the Charter House by his daughters, 
and is placed in the sleeping-room of the Head 


Monitor. On it is inscribed: — *‘ Hoc lecto 
recymbens obdormivit in Christo Gvliemvs 
Make Thackeray, ix. Kal. Janvar, an. 


MDCCCLXIV. Schol# Carthvsiane quondam 
discipvlvs matvra ALtate hvivsce loci amantis- 
simvs vti testantur eivs scripta per orbem terrarvm 
divvigata vixit annos LIT.” 

Tue Westminster play is the Phoérmio of 
Terence, and the dates of performance are Dec. 
13th, 15th, and 20th. 

THE biography of the “ Davenport Brothers” 
is announced for publication in a few days. The 
brothers have contrived to absorb a considerable 
share of interest, and such of the public as do not 
care to run the risk of having their heads broken 
in dark rooms by erratic guitars will now have a 
quieter opportunity of testing the performances 
of the brothers. 

Merry and Wise, a new illustrated magazine 
for the young people, edited by “Old Merry,” 
will be commenced by Messrs. Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder in January next, in the first number 
of which “ Benaiah,” a new tale by the author 
“Bae Boottich Temperance ‘Longue 

ish Tem ce adjudicators 
have selected the two following tales, a awarded 
the prize of. £250 to Mrs. E.S. Oldham for “ By the 
Trent,” and the prize of £100 to David Macrae 
for “ Round about the Bush.” The first of these 
will be published by the middle of next month. 

“Das Nibelungen-Lied; or, Lay of the last 
Nibelungers: translated into English Verse after 
Professor Carl Lachmann’s Collated and Corrected 
Text, by Jonathan Birch,” in an elegantly printed 
volume in quarto, has recently appeared at Berlin. 

Messrs. Rivinerons are about to publish the 
first of an annual series, under the title of a 
“ Public School Calendar,” containing the school- 
lists, examinations, and miscellaneous matters con- 
nected with each of our great public schools—a 
book of much interest and value to zil associated 
with those institutions. 

Miss Brappon’s novel, “The Doctor’s Wife,” 
is reviewed at some | in No. 46 of the 
Huropa, as are also Sandie’s “ Horeb and Jeru- 
salem,” and Colenso’s pamphlets. 

“Tus Palmerston Monument erected from the 
Ruins of the ed Danish Monarchy ” is the 
title of an h pamphlet by Charles Dirckinck- 
Holmfeld, published at Hamburg. 

Ir has 7 alg to us that, in the 
cleverly drawn c of the murderer John 
Palmer, in “ Darkness before Dawn,” there is a 
marked similarity to that of Franz Miiller, the 
murderer of Mr. Briggs, and that the description 
of the build and stature of both bear a strong 
resemblance to one another. 

Tue Rey. H. B. Tristram, author of “Travels 
im Sahara,” has in the press his journal of a tour 
in Palestine. 

Tue life of the late Lord Hardinge, by Sir 
Archibald Alison, is one of the latest literary 
announcements. 

Mn. Epwin Anwyor’s “History of Lord 
Dalhousie’s Indian Administration ” will be com- 








earlier dynasties 


Mr. PritcHarp, our late consul at the Fiji 
Islands, has a most interesting account of his 
sojourn amongst that cannibal population in the 

ress. 

THE table-talk at Mr. Murray’s trade sale, 
which took place on the 11th inst., was, as usual, 
chiefly of a literary character. Amongst other 
things it transpired that Lord Derby has been 
occupied for three years in his translation of 
Homer, and that he himself does not thinkso highly 
of it as do many of his literary friends. Indeed, 
it was hinted that it was only after the MS. had 
been copied out by another hand, and submitted 
as the work of an anonymous author to Dean 
Stanley, who strongly urged its production, that his 
lordship consented to its publication. We extract 
from the Publishers’ Circular the very satisfactory 
result of the sale. The following is, in round num- 
bers, the quantity of copies of the principal works 
purchased by the trade on this occasion :—Crowe’s 
History of Painting in Italy, 500; Grote’s ‘‘ Plato 
and Companions of Socrates,” 750; Stanley’s 
Jewish Lectures, second series, 3200; Lord Derby’s 
Translation of Homer, 900; Michie’s “ Overland 
Siberian Route,” 700; Leslie’s Life of Reynolds, 
1000; Robinson’s “Geography of the Holy 
Land,” 500; Vambéry’s “Central Asia,” 1600 ; 
‘“Student’s Specimens of English Literature,” 
900 ; Mills’s “‘ Modern Samaritans,” 450; Smiles’s 
Life of Brindley, 4200; Smiles’s George and Robert 
Stephenson, 2000; Lyell’s ‘“ Elements of Geology,” 
1500 ; Barbauld’s Hyms, 3200; Smith’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible, three volumes, 1200 ; Milman’s 
* Latin Christianity,” nine volumes, 400; Murray’s 
Students’ Manuals, 10,500; James’s Alsop, 1200 ; 
King Edward VIth’s Latin Grammar, 3200; 
Byron’s Works, one volume, 1000 ; Little Arthur’s 
England, 7000; Markham’s Histories, 10,000; 
Smith’s Latin Dictionaries, 4300; Smith’s 
Classical Dictionaries, 3000; Smith’s Latin 
Course, 9000 ; “ Self Help,” 4200 ; Hook’s Church 
Dictionary, 450 ; Stanley’s ‘‘ Sinai,” 600 ; Stanley’s 
“ Eastern Church,” 700; Blunt’s “‘ Coincidences,” 
600; Hallam’s Historical Works, 1000; Robert- 
son’s Church History, two volumes, 300. 

One of the most serious difficulties in the 
way of the multiplication of working men’s clubs 
in the metropolis has met with avery satisfactory 
solution through the co-operation of the. Dining 
Halls Company. The directors of this under- 
taking want almost exactly the same kind of 
premises as are considered suitable for clubs, and 
very generally in the same localities, and do not 
want them during hours when the clubs require 
them. Rent, which is a grave obstacle to the 
success of the dining-rooms as well as to the clubs, 
thus becomes a divided burden, comparatively 
easy to be borne. Several instances of this com- 
bined action are under consideration, and one or 
two may be said to be actually in course of ex- 
periment. The Rey, R. Gregory, M.A., of St. 
Mary’s, Lambeth, has brought the dining com- 
pany and the club movement together in a most 
promising way. The public meeting to inaugurate 
the double movement was held last Thursday, and 
was addressed by the Rev. Mr. Gregory, as chair- 
man, by the Rev. Henry Solly, as the represen- 
tative of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, and by other gentlemen and working men. 
The Council of this Society having recently 
solicited the Chancellor of the Exchequer to pre- 
side at a meeting for the advancement of their 
objects, that gentleman expressed his regret that 
his incessant occupations precluded him from 
acceding to their request, in the following letter :— 

Worksop Manor, Oct. 31, 1864. 
My pear Srr,— ... . Let me say, then, that, having read 


prospectus, I approve it highly, and co wish well 
tS the Institution ; and I beg to constitute myself a Member 


of the Wor Men’s Club and Institute Union by the 
enclosed draft for ten pounds.—Believe me fai yours, 
The Rev. H. Solly. W. E. Guapstrone. 


THE German papers contradict the rumour of 
Baron Liebig’s acceptance of a post in London 
connected with the utilizing of the sewage of 
the metropolis, which we copied from the Moniteur 
Beige last week. 

Herr Diimrcuen, who has been travelling in 
Egypt, collecting hieroglyphical texts, has just dis- 
covered a tablet of kings which eclipses all hitherto 
known. It was found in a temple at Abydos, 
dedicated to Osiris by king Sethos, of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, and contains a list of seventy-six 
kings, from Menes to Sethos, without break or 
erasure. The well-known tablet of Abydos, frag- 
ments of which are now preserved in the British 
Museum, was, no doubt, when perfect, the counter- 

t of this, differing merely in carrying down the 
t one king further—namely, to Rameses II., 
the son of Sethos, who completed the temple begun 
by his father. The present tablet is peculiarly 
valuable, as giving many names of kings in the 
ies hitherto unknown. We are 
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sorry to learn that Herr Diimichen, exhausted by 
his labours, now lies ill at Cairo. A drawing of 
the slab was forwarded by him to Dr. Lepsius, 
who has published it in the November number 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache und 
Alterthumskunde. 

AMONGST more recent American publications 
we have to notice—* Narrative of Privations and 
Sufferings of United States Officers and Soldiers 
while Prisoners of War in the Hands of the Rebel 
Authorities,” being the Report of a Commission 
of Inquiry appointed by the United States Sani- 
tary Commission; “The Peninsular Campaign 
and its Antecedents, as developed by the Report 
of Major-General George B. McClellan, and other 
published Documents,” by J. G. Barnard, Lieut.- 
Colonel of Engineers ; “General McClellan and 
the Conduct of the War,” by William Henry 
Hurlbert; five volumes of Federal war-songs :— 
“McClellan Campaign Melodist,” by Sidney 
Herbert; “Democratic Presidential Campaign 
Songster,’ No. 1, McClellan and Pendleton ; 
‘Little Mac Campaign Songster ;” “ President 
Lincoln Campaign Songster ;” and “ Tremaine 
Brothers’ Lincoln and Johnson Campaign Song- 
book ;’—“‘Icones Muscorum; or, Figures and 
Descriptions of most of those Mosses peculiar to 
Eastern North America which have not been here- 
tofore figured,’ by Dr. Wm. 8. Sullivant, with 
one hundred and ninety-nine plates ; “ Thoughts 
on the Influence of Ether in the Solar System ; 
its Relations to the Zodiacal Light, Comets, the 
Seasons, and Periodical Shooting-Stars,” a paper 
read before the American Philosophical Society by 
Dr. Alexander Wilcocks ; “ A Treatise on Logic ; 
or, the Laws of Pure Thought, comprising both the 
Aristotelic and Hamiltonian Analyses of Logical 
Forms, and some Chapters of Applied Logic,” by 
Professor Bowen of Harvard College; “ Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, on the Book of Genesis, 
from the Creation to the Covenant,” by Professor 
Jacobus ; a new edition of Webster’s ‘‘ American 
Dictionary of the English Language,” revised, 
enlarged, and improved by Dr. Chauncey A. 
Goodrich and Professor Noah Porter of Yale 
College ; and “ Crusoe’s Island: a Ramble in the 
Footsteps of Alexander Selkirk, with Sketches of 
Adventures in California and Washoe,” by J. 
Ross Browne, author of “‘ Etchings of a Whaling 
Cruise,” of which Messrs. Low & Co, have just 
issued a London edition. 

Dr. J. M. Larpenpere, the Anglo-Saxon 
historian, has been presented with a gold medal 
having the impress of his own portrait, at the 
commemoration of its existence for a quarter of 
a century, by the Verein fiir Hamburgische 
Geschichte. 

Tue first part of an important work has just 
appeared at Paris under the title of “ Archives 
des Missions Scientifiques et Littéraires : Choix de 
Rapports et Instructions publié sous les Auspices 
du Ministére de l’Instruction Publique.” This 
portion contains :—‘‘ Mémoire sur I’Ile de Thasos, 
par M. G. Perrot ;” “‘ Rapport sur les Recherches 
faites aux Archives de Venise, concernant la Cor- 
respondance des Ambassadeurs Vénitiens résidant 
en France, par M. de Mas-Latrie;” “ Rapport 
sur la Mission accomplie en Egypte, par M. le 
Vicomte E. de Rougé ;” “ Rapport sur la Mission 
accomplie en Egypte, par M. C. Wescher.” We 
have also to notice, amongst the Paris publica- 
tions of the week, ‘“ Le Martyr de Sainte-Héléne : 
Histoire de la Captivité de Napoléon 1°; par 
Adolphe Huard; ”’ “Histoire Diplomatique des 
Conclaves, par F. Petruccelli della Gattina, 
Membre du Parlement Italien,” in two vols., 8vo. ; 
and a third edition of Captain Semmes’s “ Croi- 
siéres de ]’Alabama et du Sumter: Livre de Bord 
et Journal Particulier du Commandant R. Semmes, 
de la Marine des Etats Confédérés, et des Autres 
Officiers de son Etat-Major,” which is very popular 
in Paris. 

As the new volume of the “Collection de 
Documents dans les Langues Indigénes pour servir 
i l’Etude de |’Histoire et de la Philologie de 
Amérique Ancienne,” there has just appeared a 
large octavo of 516 pages of text and 112 of 
introduction—“ Relation des Choses de Yucatan 
de Diego de Landa: Texte Espagnol et Traduc- 
tion Francaise en regard, comprenant les Signes 
du Calendrier et de |’ Alphabet Hiéroglyphique 
de la Langue Maya, accompagné de Documents 
divers Historiques et Chronologiques, avec une 
Grammaire et un Vocabulaire abrégé Frangaise- . 
Maya, précédés d’un Essai sur les Sources de 
Histoire primitive du Mexique et de l’ Amérique, 
Centrale, etc., d’aprés les Monuments Egyptiens 
et de I’Histoire primitive de l’Egypte d’aprés les 
Monuments Américains ; par l’Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Ancien Administrateur Ecclésiastique 
des Indiens de Rabinal (Guatémala).” 
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Ture German papers mention the following 
deaths :—Professor Carl Christian Rafn, the emi- 
nent Northern archeologist, at Copenhagen, on 
the 20th ult.; George Abdon Pichler, the well- 
known historian, at Salzburg, on the 24th; and, 
on the Ist instant, the venerable Professor 
Friedrich Wilhelm Lindner, at Leipzig, in his 
eighty-sixth year. 

Two important treatises by Schiefner on the 
languages and ethnology of the countries west of 
the Caucasus have just been printed separately 
from the “ Mémoires de I’ Académie des Sciences” 
of St. Petersburg, under the respective titles of 
“ Ausfiihrlicher Bericht iiber Peter von Uslar’s 
Abschasische Studien,” and “ Tschetschewzische 
Studien.” The languages of the Caucasus are 
but little known, and General von Uslar believes 
that these Caucasian tribes formed part of a 
raigration from the north towards the south. 

Tue first volume of Marquardt’s ‘“ Rémische 
Privataltarthiimer,”’ in continuation of Becker's 
“Handbuch der Rémischen Alterthiimer,” is 
spoken of by German critics as a work of profound 
research and authority. 

AN interesting autobiography, extracted from 
Géschen’s “Deutscher Klinik,” has appeared 
under the title of “Christian Wilhelm Hufeland, 
eine Selbstbiographie.”’ 

Herr THIENEMANN of Stuttgart publishes 
“A, B. C. and Picture-plates for Children,” 
“ Picture Cards for Merry Children,” and ‘“ Pic- 
ture Cards for the Nursery.” 

Amonest German publications of the week we 
have to notice the second volume of Pallmann’s 
“Geschichte der Vilkerwanderung, nach den 
Quellen dargestellt,’ containing the fall of the 
Western Empire through the German merce- 
naries ; “ Bertrand du Guesclin, Connetable von 
Frankreich: Biographisches Gemiilde aus dem 
Franzéschen Mittelalter, von Dr. L. Stacke ;” 
“Die Mycetozoen (Schleimpilze) : ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntniss der niedersten Organismen;’’? and 
“ Mozart’s Briefe, nach den Originalen herausge- 
geben von Dr. Ludwig Nohl.” 

THe Deutsches Museum (No. 45) gives a paper 
on English Law-books; the Magazin fiir Lite- 
ratur des Auslandes (No. 45), ‘‘ Warme als Faktor 
der Bewegung, nach Prof. J. Tyndall;” the 
Europa (No. 46), “ Die Englischen Colonien in 
Australien ;” the Bremer Sonntagsblatt (No. 44), 
“ Johann Martin Lappenberg,” by H. Meyer; and 
“Aus Longfellow’s Erzihlungen,’’ by W. Hertz- 
berg; the Unterhaltungen am héuslichen Herd 
(No. 45), ‘‘ Thier- und Menschenleben in Austra- 
lien,” by W. Girschner; the Gartenlaube (No. 
45), “Hyde Park and Rotten Row,’ a sketch of 
English life and manners by H. Beta; the 
Berliner Revue (No. 4), “ Das hiiusliche Leben 
der Englander im 13. und 14. Jahrhunderte ;” the 
Ausland (No. 45), “The Phosphorescence of the 
Sea,” “The New Atlantic Telegraph,” “ English 
Mail-ships,” “ Balloon Travelling in 1863 and 
1864,” “ Massowa, on the Red Sea,” and “ The 
Foreign Relations of Persia ;’’ and Aus der Heimath 
(No. 44), “‘ Geschichte der Gasbeleuchtung.”’ 

E1@HTEEN weekly numbers of a Spanish seria! 
tale of the sensation school have appeared at 
Madrid in quarto: “ Amor de Padre; 0 Secretos 
de Familias,” by Rafael del Castilo. The first 
number of a similar serial has also appeared, under 
the title of “La Calumnia, Paginas de la Des- 
gracia,” by Henry Perez Eschrich. 

A PAMPHLET on Freemasonry has just been 
published in Italian under the title of ‘ Cenno 
Storico sull’ Origine e Progresso della Mass oneria 
in Inghilterra, in Germania ed in Francia,” by the 
Marchese Giuseppe Pulce. 

Duxine the present week, according to our 
advertizing columns, the following sales of literary ¥ 
and scientific collections will take place :—Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge will sell on Mon- 
day and Tuesday next the library of a collector, in 
which are copies of several of the original quarto 
plays of Shakespeare which brought such high 
prices at the Daniel sale. On Wednesday they 
will sell Mr. Merlin’s Cabinet. of Coins.—Mr. 
Hodgson will dispose of the late Mr. W. O. 
Edge’s law library on Tuesday next. The Law 
Reports have been kept carefully noted up by Mr. 
Edge.—Messrs. Southgate and Barrett will hold 
on Monday next and following days their impor- 
Hoe sale of valuable remainders, books of 

rints, stereotype plates, and copyrights. On 
Tuesday they will sell a collection ” Hearst and 
modern books, and on Friday the library of a 
goenen removed from Paris; and Mr. J. C. 

tevens will dispose of Mr. Wheelwright’s 
authentic collection of British birds’ ob- 
tained by him in Sweden aud Lapland in 1863 
and 1864, together with a collection of the skins 





of animals and birds. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents. Anonymous communications 
cannot be inserted] 


MISS FAUCIT’S LADY MACBETH. 
To the Editor of THE READER. 


London, 15th Nov., 1864. 


Srm,—In the review of “ Macbeth” at D 
Lane contained in your impression of last week the 
able writer of the article refers to the representa- 
tions by Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs. Siddons of Lady 
Macbeth as being nearest to his realization of this 
strange character. 

There have been so many diverse opinions ex- 
pressed among critics on the true rendering of 
this remarkable creation that it may not be inap- 
propriate to invite attention to it at a time when a 
great revival is drawing hundreds nightly to our 
national theatre. 

Is Lady Macbeth a murderess at heart—a mise- 
rable masculine fiend—or is she a tender woman, 
wicked only upon impulse ? 

Your reviewer—who, if I may identify him by 
his initials, is known to possess the highest dis- 
tinction among lovers of Shakspere and critics 
of judgment and taste—directs his pen in favour of 
the more powerful representation of this extraor- 
dinary ideal. 

With the highest consideration for his views, in 
which, I admit, he is largely followed, I would 
desire to submit, with your permission, that Lady 
Macbeth is not essentially a cold-blooded woman, 
without sympathy for all else than the man to 
whom she is united. 

However terrible may be the atrocity of her 
nature, as displayed throughout the tragedy, 
there is no apparent reason why Lady Macbeth 
should not have been, up to the time when 
ambition gave birth to diabolical thoughts, an 
estimable and guileless woman. 

Macbeth’s letter to her tells us what he was 
when he was made by Duncan Thane of Cawdor— 
a simple-minded, superstitious soldier, excited by 
sudden advancement, and by the increased great- 
ness promised to him by three weird sisters on a 
blasted heath. 

Until then there was no such thing as evil in 
the composition of either personage, or, if so, 
there had been nothing to bring it forth; but, 
with his relation of their future grandeur, visions’ 
came before her eyes of dark means by which the 
cravings of an imperfect mind may the more 
readily be satisfied. 

Their love for each other is evidently intense, 
and for each other they become demons through 
an accident. 

When Duncan reaches Inverness he speaks 
with Banquo as much in reference to the tran- 
quillity of Macbeth’s home as of the beauty of the 
castle site. He refers to Lady Macbeth as a 
“fair and noble hostess,” and says of Macbeth, 
** We love him highly.” 

Lady Macbeth was not necessarily self-willed, 
treacherous, or without fear. She urges Macbeth 
to crime because her ambition is irritated by 
the vacillation of her husband, which may lead 
to the ignominy of detection, and, for a time, she 
becomes the bigger devil of the two. She sees 
their “ greatness” in peril, and she is fired say 
rarily with determinate evil, which masters that 
of Macbeth. But, when the deed is done, and her 
mind is discharged of its venom, she is left with 
distracted reason, and a constitution lowered by 
the overworking of the brain. 

In the fourth act, when she is alone, she some- 
what remorsefully utters— 


“ Naught’s had. Aljl’s spent. 
Where our desire is got without content 
*Tis safer to be that which we destroy 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy.’”’ 


—but, before her husband, she revives artifi- 
cially, with a view to inspire him with courage. 
There is nothing now in her speech to 
denote the reveller in crime: it is fear that 
overwhelms her; and she coaxingly endeavours 
to nerve her husband where before she com- 
manded him. 

In the fifth act the little demon spirit left in 
her fairly breaks away, leaving her mind in torture, 
and her system demented by the feverish passion 
which has consumed it. It is then her reason | 
becomes impaired. 

‘Had she been coarse and masculine, Shakspere | 
would scarcely have made her say— | 

“All oe perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this Jittle 


Had she been a cool, ineffeminate devil there 
would have been no wanderings in her sleep, no 
cessation of the spirit which controls her in the 
second act. 
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That her mind does give way, and drive her to 
an untimely death, the in scene the third, 
act the fifth, would almost make clear :— 


Macbeth.—How does your patient, Doctor ? 
Doctor.— Not so sick, my lord 
As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies 
That keep her from her rest. 
Cure her of that. 


Macbeth.— 
Canst t]iou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet, oblivious antidote, 
bosom of that perilous stuff 


Cleanse the stuff’d te) 

Which weighs upon the heart ? 

With this short commentary I beg, with all 
submission, to suggest that Lady Macbeth may 
not be the conventionally wretched woman custom 
has declared her to be; that, in fact, she may be 
as Miss Faucit’s rendering displays—a delicate, 
loving woman, weak-minded, cruel only in her 
devotion to a husband whom she worships, and 
too tenderly constructed to sustain the affliction 
of remorse after the mischief of her criminality 
has been effected. 

I entertain no doubt that my interpretation 
may be found to inspire many objections, and, if 
it be so, I shall be delighted, as one of your 
“regular” (I will not say “constant ’’) readers, 
to receive with every ~— the teaching of the 





most accomplished of Shaksperian students.— 
Yours, &c., C. H. 
THE SLANG DICTIONARY. 


To the Editor of THe READER. 
Piccadilly, W., Nov. 10, 1864. 


Sir,—As a sample of the kind of matter I am 
seeking from newspapers and cotemporary litera- 
ture illustrative of the origin, employment, or 
social atanding of those colloquial words and 
expressions commonly called “slang,” I enclose 
the following scrap, cut from a Sunday newspaper 
issued on the 24th May, 1846 :— 


A “ Gent.” 


MaArYLEBONE.—A respectable-looking man, named James 
Dickenson, was charged by Brooks, 169 S, who said, “ Please 
yo Worship, at two o’clock yesterday morning (Monday), 

found this “Gent” drunk in Park Road and took him into 
custody.” 

Mr. Rawlinson.—Who do you say you found drunk ? 

Constable.— This “ aent,’’ your Worship. 

Mr. Rawlinson.—What do you mean by “azyt”’? There is 
no such word in our language. I hold a man who is called a 
“gent” to be the greatest blackguard there is. (To the 
prisoner) What do you say to this? I hope you are nota 

*GENT.”’ 

Prisoner.—I am not, sir, and I trust that I know the dis- 

tinction between a “ cent’”’ and a “ gentleman,” 


Mr. Rawlinson.—I dare say you do, sir, and I look upon the 


word “arent” as one of the most blackguard expressions 


that can be used. 

The prisoner was fined 5s,, which he directly paid. 
Poor Albert Smith was so amused with this 
police-court discussion upon the abbreviated form 
of the word that he resolved to include “The 
Gent” in his Natural History series; and 
accordingly we have a small book—now some- 
what scarce, for such facetie soon get off book- 
sellers’ shelves—devoted to this strange member 

of the human family. 

Any illustrative matter similar to the above 
I shall be very glad to receive from your readers. 
I am continually coming across quaint anecdotes 
and instances of slang and cant expressions in the 
most unlikely by-ways of our literature, old and 
modern. This labour of collecting is not very 
great, being performed in odd moments, and the 
only inconvenience I suffer is from certein large 
holes in my pockets, which come, I apprehend, 
from carrying a somewhat too large note-book.— 
Yours, &e., Joun CampDEN Horreny. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF SLANG AND CANT 
WORDS. 


To the Editor of Tue READER. 
15, Carlton Road, W.W. 

Sir,—Below are a few words which have 
occurred to me in turning over the pages of Mr. 
Hotten’s “Slang Dictionary.” Some of them can 
scarcely be called slang, cant, or vulgar. They 
are simply colloquialisms, and, as such, may be of 
service to Mr. Hotten in compiling his “ D‘ction- 
ary of Colloquial English,” which he announces as 
being in preparation. 





Broapprrm.—A Quaker. This word clearly owes 
its origin to the peculiar hat worn by the Society 
of Friends. An illustration of the use of it may 
be seen in a poem by Samuel Lover entitled 
“The Quakers’ Meeting.” It is inserted in 
chapter thirty-six of his amusing novel of 
“ Handy Andy.” 

“The spirit doth move me, Friend Broadbrim,” 


quoth she “ 
“To take all this filthy temptation from thee. 


In the tenth verse the Quaker requests that a 
shot a be fired through his “ Broadbrim, 
and holds up his hat. 
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le smell; a stench. This 

is aco ial word in almost universal use, and 

should have been inserted. I have never seen 
it in print ao in Halliwell’s Archaic Dic- 

In both these works it is stated that the word 
is used in various dialects. 

MEN or Straw.—A term applied to persons who 

without having the 
means of carrying them out. A man of straw 
is # man without capital. In Halliwell’s 
Archaic Dictionary, in v, “ Straw,” it stands 
thus :—“ (3) A man of straw, a person who is 
not possessed of property.” 

PareR.—This word is applied by commercial men 
to bills and promissory notes, which are briefly 
spoken of as “paper.” In theatrical slang the 
word is applied to “ orders,” or free tickets of 
admission. Thus, in speaking to a friend re- 
specting the crowding of a theatre, he replied 
to me by saying, “Yes; they have very full 
houses, I know; but three-fourths are paper.” 
Meaning thereby that three-fourths of the 

_ audience had been admitted without payment, 
but with a printed order. 

RESURREOCTIONIST—RESURRECTION-MAN.— Both 
these terms are applied to men who gain a 
livelihood by exhuming corpses from graveyards 
and ing them to doctors for dissection. 
Both words are inserted in Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary. The Quarterly Review is there quoted 
as an authority for the first, and Campbell for 
the second. 

Ropy.—Streaked alternately with lean and fat. 
This very common word seems to be exclusively 

plied to bacon which presents this appearance. 
Halliwell gives the word Roded, and explains 
it “lean mingled with fat.’’ It is marked by 
him as being used in the Western counties ; but 
I have h it frequently used in the North, 
in the Midland counties, and in London too. 

SxBaK (verb and noun).—This school-term I was 
8 00 not to find inserted. One who car- 
ried information to the preceptor, or told tales 
generally, was always called a “Sneak.” And, 

in, when something was about to be done 
which the s wished to keep from the 
master’s ears, if a known tell-tale was near, one 
would say, ‘‘ Don’t do anything before ; 
he'll sneak”’—i.¢., give information to the 
schoolmaster. 

Srrar.—Credit. This is a vulgar term, synony- 
mous with “Tick,” which is inserted in the 
“ Slang Dictionary.” 

Two-zyeD Steax.—A dried herring, or bloater. 
This amusing term is, I believe, new. <A few 
weeks said my groom to my housemaid :— 
“'Wouldn’t you like what I am going to have 
for breakfast?” “What is it?” “A Two- 
eyed Steak,” which turned out to be a Yar- 
mouth bloater. 





I have made a memorandum of several more 
words ; but for once I think I have trespassed 
sufficiently upon your space. It is, perhaps, 
almost to state that none of the 
above words are to be found in the “Slang 


Dictionary.” —Yours, &e., EpWARD Vizxs. 
eS 








SCIENCE. 


WHAT IS ELECTRICITY? 


BABLY few, if any, competent physicists 
have, of late years, used the term “ electric 


fluid” in other than a conventional sense. 
When distinguishing electricity into the two 
kinds, “ positive” and “ negative,” or “ vitreous” 


and “resinous,” they have used the ideas sug- 
gested these names, merely as convenient 
symbols, and not as representatives of different 
entities. And now that heat and light are proved 
to be the modes of motion, it has become obvious 
that all the allied manifestations of force must be 
modes of motion. 

What is the icular mode of motion which 
constitutes electricity, thus becomes the question. 
That it is some kind of molecular vibration, 
different from the molecular vibrations which 
luminous bodies give off, is, I presume, taken for 
granted by all who bring to the consideration of 
the matter, a knowl of recent discoveries. 

toh light 2 im illations of molecules from 
w ight and heat result, may we not suspect 
that there will, in some phere, foe th compound 
oscillations? Let us consider whether the condi- 


tions under which electricity arises, are not such 


; and whether 
are not such as must 








The universal antecedent to the production of | with their own, the surface-molecules will 
electricity, is the immediate or mediate contact of 


neous substances—substances that are 
heterogeneous either in their molecular constitu- 
tions or in their molecular states. If, then, 
electricity is some mode of molecular motion; and 
if, whenever it is produced, the contact of sub- 
stances having unlike molecules, or molecules in 
unlike states, is the antecedent; there seems 
thrust upon us the conclusion, that electricity 
results from some mutual action of molecules 
whose motions are unlike. What must this 
mutual action be? 

Before proceeding to answer this question, it 
will be needful to dispose of a demurrer that may 
be entered against the assumption, that unlike 
molecules have unlike motions in whatever states 
of aggregation they may be. It is currently ad- 
mitted that, so long as they exist in the form of a 
gas, the particles of each kind of matter have a 
rate of vibration peculiar to themselves—a rate 
unlike the rates which the particles of other kinds 
of matter have. Professor Tyndall has shown, 
further, that when aggregated into a liquid, par- 
ticles of any kind still maintain a rate of vibration 
synchronous with that which they had when 
diffused as a gas. But it is alleged that, on 
coalescing into solid masses, particles of different 


orders no longer maintain their distinctive rates 


of vibration. It is concluded that they severally 
take on vibrations of all orders, because solid 
matters, of whatever kinds, send off ethereal un- 
dulations of all lengths ; as is proved by the fact 
that each of them produces a continuous spectrum. 
I venture to think, however, that this Ae mci is 
not a legitimate one. It seems to me demon- 
strably at variance with ultimate mechanical 
laws; and I think the facts are explicable 
without assuming it. To take first the 
@ priori argument—it is incongruous with the 
doctrine of the persistence of force. Any differ- 
ence between the vibrations of two orders of mole- 
cules, A and B, existing in a gaseous state, implies 
some kind of difference between the characters of 
the molecules. Be this a difference of inertia, 
of bulk, or of form, matters not to the argument : 
in any case, it is expressible as some unlikeness 
between the forces with which the molecules 
severally act and react on the medium that moves 
them. To say that, under the same conditions, 
the molecules A and B have different rates of 
vibration, though there exists between them no 
differential force, is to assert an effect without a 
cause, which is to deny the persistence of force. 
And if there exists between them some differential 
force, by virtue of which they react differently on 
incident forces, and acquire different rates of 
vibration ; then this differential force must con- 
tinue, under all states of aggregation, to produce its 
differential effect. To say that, when molecules of 
the kind A and molecules of the kind B are 
severally aggregated into solids, there ceases to be 
any distinction between their vibrations, is to say 
that the differential force ceases to produce any 
effect; and this is to deny the persistence of 
force. But now, ing to the d posteriori 
aspect of the question, it will be asked—How, 
then, can two solids, unlike in the natures of their 
molecules, severally produce, when heated, spectra 
that appear to be identical—spectra that severally 
imply ethereal undulations of all lengths? The 
answer to this question is to be sought in the 
effects produced on the mutual actions of mole- 
cules by their state of aggregation. Were all the 
particles similarly conditioned—were they all 
restrained by each other in like ways and degrees ; 
then no reason for differences in their times of 
vibration could be assigned. But they are dif- 
ferently conditioned in two ways—one of them 
contingent, the other necessary. In the first 
place, the process of consolidation, however it has 
gone on, is almost sure to have induced unlike 
states of tension throughout the mass—here the 
crystallization being more complete; there the 
oo having gone on more rapidly. In the 
second place, the superficial particles, the layer 
of particles below it, and the subjacent particles 
to some depth, are subject to sets of restraining 
forces quite different from those which the inner 
particles are subject to; since, while the inner 
particles are rapa the actions of particles all 
around them, the outer particles =re exposed to 
such actions only on one side. And, as the 

iods of oscillation must be in part determined 

the amounts and distributions of the tensions, 
it follows that the rates of oscillation of particles 
on the surface, must be unlike those of particles 
near the surface, and progressively more unlike 
those of icles successively further away from 
the surface. Hence, besides im ing on the 
surrounding medium undulations corrésponding 
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Con- 
duct to the surrounding medium the somewhat 
different undulations passed on to them by 
the subjacent molecules; and the still more 
different undulations passed on to them by mole- 
cules placed still deeper; and so on. esides 
waves like their own, and waves a little unlike 
their own, and waves still more unlike their own, 
they will generate waves of various orders widely 
unlike their own. They will give off various 
vibrations shorter than their own, answering to 
the differences between the vibrations conveyed 
through them ; and various vibrations longer than 
their own, answering to the periodic coincidences 
of the vibrations conveyed through them. Thus 
it becomes comprehensible how molecules of two 
different orders, having strongly contrasted rates 
of vibration, may, when severally aggregated with 
solid masses, both produce continuous spectra; 
and so appear to be in like states of agitation. 
From this preliminary explanation, let us now 
return to the question propounded—What must 
be that mutual action of molecules having unlike 
motions, which, as we see, is the universal ante- 
cedent of electrical disturbance? The answer to 
this question does not seem difficult to reach, if we 
take the simplest case—the case of contact-electri- 
city. When two pieces of metal of the same kind, 
and at the same temperature, are applied to one 
another, there is no electrical excitation. But if 
the metals applied to one another be of different 
kinds, there is a genesis of electricity. This, 
which has been regarded as an anomalous fact—a 
fact so anomalous that it has been much disputed, 
because apparently at variance with every hy- 
pothesis—is a fact to which an interpretation is 
at once supplied by the hypothesis that electricity 
results from the mutual disturbances of unlike 
molecular motions. For if, on the one hand, we 
have homogeneous metals in contact, their re- 
spective molecules, oscillating synchronously, will 
give and take any forces which they impress on 
one another without producing an oscillation of 
a new order. But if, on the other hand, the 
molecules of the one mass have periods of oscilla- 
tion different from those of the other mass; then 
their mutual impacts will not agree with the 
period of oscillation of either, but will generate a 
new rhythm, differing from, and much slower than, 
that of either. The production of what are called 
“beats” in acoustics, will best illustrate this. It 
is a familiar fact that two strings, vibrating at 
different rates, from time to time concur in sending 
off aérial waves in the same direction at the same 
instant; that then their vibrations, getting more 
and more out of correspondence, they send off 
their aérial waves in the same direction at exactly 
intermediate instants; and presently, coming once 
more into correspondence, they again generate 
coinciding waves. So that, when their periods of 
vibration differ but little, and when consequently 
it takes an appreciable time to complete their 
alternations of agreement and disagreement, there 
results an audible alternation in the sound—a 
succession of pulses of louder and feebler sound, 
In other words, besides the primary, simple, and 
rapid series of waves, constituting the two sounds 
themselves, there is a series of slow compound 
waves, resulting from their ted conflicts and 
concurrences. Now if, instead of the two strings 
communicating their vibrations to the air, each 
communicated its vibrations to the other, we 
should have just the same alternation of concurrent 
and conflicting pulses. And if each of the two 
strings was combined with an aggregate of others 
like itself, in such way that it communicated to 
its neighbours both its normal and its abnormal 
vibrations ; it is clear that through each aggregate 
of strings, there would be propagated one of these 
compound waves of oscillation, in addition to their 
simple rapid oscillations. This illustration will, 
I think, make it manifest that, when a mass of 
molecules which have a certain period of vibration, 
is placed in contact with a mass of molecules 
which have another period of vibration; there 
must result an alternation of coincidences and 
antagonisms in the molecular motions, such as 
will make the molecules alternately increase and 
decrease one another’s motions. There will be 
instants at which they are moving in the same 
direction, and intervening instants at which —- 
are moving in opposite directions; whence wi 
arise periods of greatest and least deviations from 
their ordinary motions. And these greatest and 
least devistions, being commuhicated to neigh- 
bouring molecules, and passed on by them to the 
next, will result in waves of perturbation pro- 
ted throughout each mass. 
us now ask what will be the mutual relations 
of these waves. Action and reaction being 
and opposite, it must happen that whatever 














a molecule of the mass A produces upon an adja- 
cent molecule of the mass B, must be accompanied 
by an equivalent reverse effect upon itself. If a 
molecule of the mass A, is at any instant moving 
in such a way as to impress on a molecule of the 
mass B, an additional momentum in any given 
direction, then the momentum of the molecule of 
B, in that direction, will be diminished to an equal 
amount. That is to say, to any wave of increased 
motion propagated through the molecules of B, 
there must be a reactive wave of re gety — 
om in. the site direction throu e 
S oules of A. Ses, then, the two significant 
facts. Any addition of motion, which at one of 
these alternate periods is given by the molecules 
of A to the molecules of B, must be propagated 
through the molecules of B.in a direction away 
from A; and simultaneously there must be a sub- 
traction from the motion of the molecules of A, 
which will be propagated through them in a diree- 
tion away from B. To every wave of excess sent 
through the one mass, there will be a correspond- 
ing wave of defect sent through the other; and 
these positive and negative waves will be exactly 
coincident in their times and exactly equal in 
their amounts. Whence it obviously follows that, 
if these waves, proceeding from the surface of 
contact through the two masses in contrary direc- 
tions, are brought into relation, they will neutralize 
each other. Action and reaction being equal and 
opposite, these p/us and minus molecular motions 
will cancel one another if they are added together ; 
and there will be a restoration of equilibrium. 
These positive and negative waves of perturba- 
bation will travel through the two masses of mole- 
cules with great facility. It is now an established 
truth that molecules absorb, in the increase of their 
own vibrations, those rhythmical impulses or waves 
which have periodic times the same as their own ; 
but that they cannot thus absorb successive im- 
pulses that have periodic times different from 
their own. Hence these differential undulations, 
being very long undulations in comparison with 
those of the molecules themselves, will readily pass 
through the masses of molecules, or be conducted 
by them. Further, observe that if the two masses 
of molecules continue joined, these positive and 
negative differential waves, travelling away from 
the surface of contact in opposite directions, and 
severally arriving at the outer surfaces of the two 
masses, will be reflected from these ; and, travelling 
back again towards the surface of contact, will 
there meet and neutralize one another. Hence 
no current will be produced along a wire joining 
the outer surfaces of the masses ; since neutraliza- 
tion will be more readily effected by this return of 
the waves through the masses themselves. But 
though no external current arises, the masses will 
eontinue in what we call opposite electric states ; 
as a delicate electrometer shows that they do. 
And further, if they are parted, the positive and 
negative waves which have the instant before 
been propagated through them respectively, re- 
maining unneutralized, the masses will display 
their Opposite electric states in a more conspicuous 
bi he residual positive and negative waves 
then neutralize each other along any con- 
ductor that is placed between them ; seeing that 
the plus waves communicated from the one mass 
to the conductor, meeting with the minus waves 
communicated from the other, and being mu- 
tually cancelled as they meet, the conductor will 
become a line of least resistance to the waves of 
each mass. 
Let us pass now to the allied phenomena of 
tricity. Suppose these two masses of 
metal to be heated at their surfaces of contact : 
the forms of the masses being such that their sur- 
faces of contact can be considerably heated without 
their remoter parts being much heated. What 
will happen? Professor Tyndall has shown, in 
the cases of various gases and liquids, that, 
other things agiel, when molecules have given to 
them more of the insensible motion which we 
call heat, there is no alteration in their periods 
of oscillation, but an increase in the dimensions of 
their oscillations: the molecules make wider ex- 
cursions in the same times. As above implied, we 
have ,00 reason to eonclude that the like is true 
of solids; the apparent proof of changed periods 
of vibration being explicable in the manner shown. 


There will be a change, however, in the strengths 
of these waves. For if the two orders of molecules 
have severally given to them increased quantities 
of motion, the perturbations which impress 
On each other will also be increased. These some- 
What stronger positive and negative waves of 
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differential motion, will, as before, travel through 
either mass away from the surfaces of contact— 
that is, towards the cold extremities of the masses. 
From these cold extremities they will, as before, 
rebound towards the surfaces of contact; and, as 
before, will tend thus to equilibrate each other. 
But they will meet with resistance in thus travel- 
ling back. It is a well-ascertained fact that raising 
the temperatures of metals decreases their conduct- 
ing powers. Hence, if the twocold ends of the 
masses be put in connexion by some other mass 
whose molecules can take on with facility these 
differential undulations—that is, if the two ends 
be joined bya conductor; the positive and negative 
waves will meet and neutralize one another along 
this conductor, instead of being reflected back to 
the surfaces of contact. In other words, there will 
be established a current along the wire joining the 
two cold ends of the metallic masses. 

Carried a step further, this reasoning affords 
us an explanation of the thermo-electric pile. If 
a number of these bars of different metals, as 
antimony and bismuth, are soldered together, end 
to end, in alternate order, AB, AB, AB, &c.; 
then, so long as they remain cold, there is no mani- 
festation of an electric current; or, if all the joints 
are equally heated, there is no manifestation of an 
electriccurrent, beyond that which would arise from 
any relative coolness of the two ends of- the com- 
pound bar. But if alternate joints are heated, an 
electric current is produced in a wire joining the 
two ends of the compound bar—a current that is 
intense in proportion to the number of pairs. 
What is the cause of this? Clearly, so long as 
all the joints are of the same temperature, the 
differential waves propagated from each joint, 
towards the two adjacent joints will be equal and 
opposite to those from the adjacent joints, and 
no disturbance will be shown. But, if alternate 
joints are heated, the positive and negative 
differential waves propagated away from them 
will be stronger than those propagated from the 
other joints. Hence, if the joint of bar A with 
bar B, be heated, the other end of the bar B, 
which is joined to A2, not being heated, will 
receive a stronger differential wave than it sends 
back. In addition to the wave which its mole- 
cules would otherwise induce in the molecules of 
A 2, there is an effect which it conducts from 
A 1; and this extra impulse, propagated to the 
other end of B 2, is added to the impulse which 
its heated molecules would otherwise give to 
the molecules of A 3; and so on throughout 
the series. The waves being added together, 
become more violent; and the current through 
the wire joining the extremities of the series, 
more intense. 

This interpretation of the facts of thermo- 
electricity, will probably be met by the objection 
that there are, in some cases, thermo-electric 
currents developed between masses of metal of the 
same kind, and even between different parts of the 
same mass. It may be urged that, if unlikeness 
between the rates of vibration of molecules in 
contact, is the cause of these electric disturbances ; 
then, heat ought not to produce any electric dis- 
turbances when the molecules are of the same 
kind; since we have reason to- conclude that 
heat does not change the periodic times. of 
molecular vibrations. This objection, which 
seems at first sight a serious one, introduces 
us to a confirmation, For where the masses of 
molecules are homogeneous in all other respects, 
difference of temperature does not generate any 
thermo-electric current. The junction of hot 
with cold mercury, sets up no electric excitement. 
In all cases where thermo-electricity is generated 
between metals of the same kind, there is evidence 
of heterogeneity in their molecular structures— 
either one has keen hammered and the other not, 
or one is annealed and the other unannealed. 
And, where the current is between different parts 
of the same mass, there are differences in the 
crystalline states of the parts, or differences be- 
tween the ways in which the parts have cooled 
after being cast. That is to say, there is 
that the molecules in the two masses, or in different 
parts of the same mass, are in unlike relations to 
their neighbours—are in unlike statés of tension. 
Now, however true it may be that molecules of 
the same kind vibrate at the same rate, whatever 
may be their temperature; if is obviously true 
so long only as their motions arenot modified by 
restraining forces. If molecules of the same kind, 
are in one mass arranged into that state which 

crystallization, while in another mass 
they are not thus bound together; or if im the 
one their molecular relations have been modified 
by hammering, and in the other not; the differences 
in the restraints under which they respectively 
vibrate, will affect their rates of vibration. And 
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if their rates of vibration are rendered unequal, 
then the alleged cause of electrical disturbance 
comes into existence. 

To sum up, may it not be said that by some 
such action alone can the phenomena of electricity 
be explained; and that some such action must 
inevitably arise under the conditions? On the 
one hand, electricity, being a mode of motion, 
implies the transformation of some pre-existing 
motion—implies also, a transformation such that 
there are two new kinds of motion simultaneously 

enerated, equal and opposite in their directions— 
implies, further, that t differ in being plus and 
minus, and being therefore capable of neutralizing 
each other. On the other hand, in the above 
cases, molecular motion is the only source of 
motion that can be assigned ; and this molecular 
motion must, under the circumstances, produce 
effects of the kind witnessed. Molecules vibrating 
at different rates cannot be brought in proximity 
without affecting one another’s motions. They must 
affect one another’s motions by periodically addin 
to or deducting from one another’s motions ; ae 
any excess of motion which those of the one order 
receive, must be a¢ecompanied by an equivalent 
defect of motion in those of the other order. 
When such molecules are units of aggregates 
placed in contact, they must pass on these 
turbations to their neighbours. And so, from the 
surface of contact, there must be waves of ex- 
cessive and defective molecular motion, equal in 
their amounts and opposite in their directions— 
waves which must exactly compensate one another 
when brought into relation. In brief, I think it 
will be admitted that the cause alleged is “a true 
cause ;”’ and that it is a cause which must work 
some such effects as those described. Is it pos- 
sible for differently vibrating molecules to be 
brought together without affecting one another’s 
motions? If it is impossible—if they must affect 
one another’s motions; then there must be some 
resulting phenomena. And if these phenomena 
are not what we call electric phenomena, what 
are they ? 

I have here dealt only with electrical pheno- 
mena of the simplest kind. Hereafter I may pos- 
sibly endeavour to show how this hypothesis 
furnishes interpretations of other forms of elec- 
tricity. H. 8. 








EARLY MAN IN DEVONSHIRE. 


HE following paper, by Mr. Pengelly, was read 

at the British Association meeting. As it not 
only puts us at once au courant with what Mr. 
Pengelly has done so well, but will serve as an 
abstract of a long memoir which, we believe, will 
be presented to the Geological Society during 
the present session, we have printed it nearly 
in ‘extenso. The author deals with the changes 
of relative level of land and sea as bearing on 
man’s antiquity. 

“Though, as the title of my paper indi- 
cates, my remarks will mainly have reference 
to the south-east of Devonshire, it is simply 
because I have had fuller opportunities for 
studying the facts which there present themselves, 
not from a belief that the changes of level about 
to be described were confined to so limited a dis- 
trict. Those who are familiar with any general 
coast-line will recognise the following as amongst 
its characteristics :—Cliffs formed by the long-con- 
tinued action of the waves ; caverns of abrasion aris- 
ing from inequalities of exposure or of resistance ; 
natural arches of similar origin; lithodomous 
perforations ; terraces of denudation, or platforms 
of rock commonly extending seaward from the 
bases of cliffs, but occasionally isolated wave-worn 
shoals; crevice gravel—i. e., gravel-filling fissures 
or crevices in such terraces; and terraces of 
deposition, or beaches consisting of sand, or 
shingle, or both. These characteristics, or at 
least some of them, we are entitled to look for as 
indications of ancient wave-action, and, con- 
versely, wherever om present themselves above 
the existing sea-level, they afford presumptive 
evidence of an upward movement of the 
land. Unfortu: ately, the proofs of subsidence 
are less paten. than those of elevation: a 
downward movement conceals the facts which 
an upheaval brings into prominence. The rocks 
on the north and south of Torbay are lime- 
stones and slates of Devonian age; those which 
form its central shores are red sandstones and 
conglomerates belonging to the Triassic system. 
These, as well as the slates, are very much more 
oot pe and rise to altitudes than the 

semi-crystalline li which attain 
their greatest height in the Babbacome district 
north of Torquay, where form a remarkable 





series of flat table-lands, t 280 feet above 
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mean tide. A similar seriés of plateaux occurs 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Torquay, but 
at forty feet lower level ; and a third, about forty 
feet lower still, on the south side of the bay, 
extends from Berry Head to near Goodrington, a 
distance of fully three miles. Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers, in his ‘Ancient Sea-Margins,’ speaking of 
this last, says ‘its flatness is like that which we 
should make in a drawing with a ruler.’ This 
description may be applied also to the other two ; 
the surfaces, however, are not planes of stratifica- 
tion, for, in each case, the limestone beds are 
considerably inclined. Quarrying operations fre- 
ory disclose fissures of variable dimensions 
extending downwards from the terrace surfaces, 
and filled with sand, gravel, or both. The gravel 
consists largely of well-rounded detritus not 
derivable from the immediate neighbourhood, 
and must have reached its destination prior to 
the original excavation of the existing valleys, 
or during a subsequent obliteration of them. 
The sand is sometimes so abundant as_ to 
be removed by cartloads for building purposes. 
So far as I am aware, no fossils have been 
found in it or in the gravel. Each of the 
platforms terminates in an abrupt cliff, in 
which well-pronounced lithodomous perforations 
are numerous; and, at Upton, about a mile from 
the sea, there is, in one of those cliffs, a fine ex- 
ample of a natural arch with similar perforations. 
Wherever, in the district, limestone reaches the 
requisite elevation, one or other of the terraces 
just described is distinctly seen ; but no trace of 
either of them is discoverable in the more elevated 
slates and red rocks. The latter, however, contain 
a well-marked one at from 60 to 75 feet above the 
sea, as is well seen in the Roundham Head and 
the corresponding levels around the bay. At 
about 30 feet above the sea a series of shelves 
occurs in the limestones and harder slates, on which 
are deposited the well-known raised beaches, of 
which that near Hope’s Nose, the northern horn 
of Torbay, is a fine example. Shells abound in 
some of them, but occur sparingly, or are entirely 
absent in others. Lithodomi stones are also 
found, and are sometimes abundant. The beaches 
generally terminate abruptly in the form of low 
cliffs. A terrace of denudation corresponding to 
the level of the beaches extends, at intervals, from 
Maidencombe to the mouth of the Teign, a distance 
of from two to three miles. Submerged forests, 
with roots of trees firmly fixed in bluish clay, 
exist in all the inlets of Torbay; the most im- 
portant and best known is that which occupies 
the lower part of the Tor-Abbey valley. It com- 
mences three-quarters of a mile inland, where it 
is about 40 feet above high-water level and thins 
out to a feather edge, and extends thence to the 
low-water margin. There is reason, however, as 
we shall see hereafter, to believe that it is con- 
tinued seaward beyond the five fathoms line, and 
rhaps covers a large portion of the Torbay area. 
nes of various animals are frequently found in 

it. The sub-aérial portion is covered with about 
three feet of fine soil; that which occupies the 
tidal strand is commonly more or less concealed 
by sand, the depth of which varies somewhat with 
the state of the sea. In some instances the peaty 
mass has been found to be upwards of ten feet 
deep ; but the maximum, though undetermined, 
certainly exceeds this amount. Wherever its base 
has been reached, it is found to repose on fine 
sand containing marine shells of existing species. 
A thick accumulation of sand, clay, and angular, 
subangular, and rounded stones of various kinds, 
the whole locally termed ‘head,’ extends from 
the level of low-water in the estuary of the Teign 
up the Teign valley to the plain near Bovey 
Tracey, where it reaches a height of about 100 
feet above high-water, and unconformably covers 
the Lower Miocene formation of lignite, clay, and 
sand. Itis probable, as Sir H. de la Beche has 
observed, that ‘we may now merely have in the 
Bovey depression the lower parts of a considerable 
and more widely-distributed deposit which over- 
spread the country; for we find clays and sands 
that appear to be continuous portions of the 
Bovey beds oceupying far greater elevations than 
in the vale beneath’ (‘Report of Cornwall, Devon, 
&e.,’ page 258). All the valleys east of the 
Teign are lined with gravel, which passes con- 
tinuously from their lowest levels to the summits 
of at — the lesser hills which bound them. 
Before closing this t of m it may be 
well to remark that the Senons Svabeon some 
is situated in the northern slope of Windmill Hill, 
one of those belonging to the 200-feet limestone 
terrace before descri The bed of red cave-loam 
and stones, which, in 1858, was found to contain 
bones of recent and extinct animals mixed with 
flint implements, everywhere rested on a bed of 





gravel, the upper surface of which was as nearly 
as possible on the same level as the ‘head’ at 
Bovey Tracey. 

“The facts thus hastily sketched appear to compel 
the belief that the district under consideration 
has experienced numerous and important changes 
of level. The limestone terrace in the Babbacombe 
district shows that it has been 280 feet lower than 
at present, and the submerged forests testify to its 
having stood twenty feet higher. It is eminently 
probable, however, that the foregoing by no means 
approach the limits of its vertical movements, 

ough it seems certain that nothing but the 
power of breaking waves, acting through a period 
of enormous duration, could have ground down 
the outcrops of hard limestone beds to the sensibly 
horizontal surface seen at Babbacombe and 
Anstey’s Cove, and that, therefore, this 280-feet 
cg must have remained just below the sea- 
evel during an incalculably long period of stability, 
it by no means follows that this was the maximum 
of depression which the district has undergone. 
Indeed, gravels, apparently of marine origin, cover 
all the more elevated greensand table-lands, includ- 
ing the lofty Haldon; these, in all probability, imply 
a depression of upwards of 800 feet, and that the 
terraces previously described are indications of 
comparatively modern periods of intermittence in a 
long series of upheavals. It will not be necessary 
for my present purpose, however, to push the 
depression below the 280 feet. Again, whilst the 
fact that we see the submerged forests eighteen 
feet below the level of high-water proves that, 
during the growth of this mass of vegetation, the 
entire district was certainly twenty feet higher 
than now, it is by no means incompatible with the 
hypothesis that this was not its extreme height ; 
and, indeed, every fact which implies the extension 
of the forests into deeper water is at the same time 
an indication of a correspondingly greater elevation. 
Unless we attribute their different levels to in- 
equalities of upward movement during one and 
the same time, we have three distinct upheavals, 
with as many long periods of intermittence, evi- 
denced by the successively lower limestone ter- 
races of Babbacombe, Torquay, and Brixham ; it 
must be borne in mind, however, that a vertical 
difference of 40 feet from the first locality to the 
second is but one in 198, and from the second to 
the third no more than one foot in one-tenth of 
a mile—the first giving a general inclination of 
scarcely more than one-quarter of a degree, the 
second of not quite half as much. But, waiving 
this point, it may be safely concluded that each of 
them is more ancient than the Roundham terrace ; 
for, as has been already said, nothing correspond- 
ing to the former is traceable in the red Triassic 
rocks, though they rise considerably above the 
requisite heights. There can be no doubt that 
the breakers formed platforms in them as well as 
in the limestones ; indeed, from their more yield- 
ing character, the work would have been more 
easily effected, and, from the same cause, less 
permanently retained. The waves inscribed the 
history of their operations on two different tablets 
—marble and sandstone. Time has effaced it 
from the latter; the former alone has faithfully 
preserved the record. The 75-feet terrace, on the 
contrary, is well preserved in the red rocks, and 
may be safely concluded, therefore, to be more 
modern than those at higher levels, for it seems a 
sound canon that, all other things being the 
same, the most legible inscription is the most 
modern. 

“ Again, the gravel or ‘ head’ of the Teign estuary 
and the Bovey plain appears to be more ancient 
than either the raised beaches or submerged 
forests ; for, whilst the ‘head’—more correctly a 
white clay overlying it—contains leaves of the 
dwarf birch (Betu/anana), at present found only in 
Arctic or Alpine stations, all the raised-beach 
shells are identical with species still occupying the 
immediately adjacent sea; and the forest bones, 
though always discoloured, are fresh in aspect, 
rich in gelatine, and, with one exception, of which 
more hereafter, so closely represent the fauna of 
our own times as to require us to admit no more 
than that certain animals, once prevalent in the 
district, might have been dislodged by human 
agency. According to Professor Heer, the leaf- 
bearing white clay just mentioned compels us to 
go back to the glacial period. There is no fact 
connected with the beaches or the forests sugges- 
tive of so high an antiquity. Further, all the 
beaches contain comparatively large numbers of 
chalk flints. Though possibly cretaceous deposits 
rae ene wras a much larger portion of Devon- 
shire they do now, there is at present no 
outlier or other indication of beds of this age 
west of the basin of the Teign. With no other 
change in the surface configuration than that the 
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country was 30 feet lower, it is extremely difficult 
to account for these flints except on the following 
hypothesis :—Grant that, during the submergence 
which carried down the entire district to at least 
the level represented by the limestone terrace of 
Babbacombe, gravels, containing pebbles of flint 
and all the other rocks of south-eastern Devonshire, 
were thrown down in such abundance as to fill to 
obliteration the valleys of the Bovey, the Teign, 
and those east of them; that, during the subse. 
quent emergence, they were partially re-exca. 
vated; that, in an intermittent period, the raised 
beaches were constructed partially of the dis. 
lodged gravels—and the difficulty apparently 
vanishes. This hypothesis, moreover, commends 
itself in several other ways. It will account for 
the gravels which fill the limestone crevices, which 
ascend from the bottoms of the valleys to the 
summits of at least the lesser heights between 
them, and which underlie the bone bed of Brix- 
ham cavern; they are all remnants of a once 
wide-spread formation, and perhaps some of them 
may have been partially reconstructed. There is 
undoubted evidence that the cavern just mentioned 
had been filled with gravel and partially re-exca- 
vated prior to the introduction »f the bone bed ; 
that this bed was carried in by the ordinary action 
of a small engulphed river at a time when the 
Torbay district was not more than, if so much as, 
sixty feet lower than at present—in other words, 
when the cavern was not less than forty feet 
above the sea; that an enormous amount of time 
was spent in the work; and that, throughout the 
entire period, the bottoms of the adjacent valleys 
were not below the cave level. The introduction 
of the bone bed, therefore, necessarily took place 
after the formation and emergence of the 75- 
feet terrace of Roundham Head. It has been 
already stated that gravel is sometimes found in 
the limestone fissures and cavities. Sundry 
patches of this material have been met with on 
Windmill Hill, in which the Brixham cavern is 
situated, some of them fully fifty feet above the 
bone bed, and at corresponding heights on Park- 
ham Hill, immediately adjacent. Now, whether 
we assume that these patches have remained un- 
disturbed since their first deposition during the 
submergence, or, as the only alternative, that they 
were re-deposited immediately prior to the subse- 
quent emergence, we cannot but conclude that 
they, and whatever they may contain, are of 
higher antiquity than the bone bed. It has been 
stated, too, that there is reason to believe that the 
gravel or ‘head’ of Bovey Plain is but a rem- 
nant of a great accumulation which once reached 
a considerably greater elevation ; and mention has 
been made of the occurrence of leaves of Betula 
nana in a white clay overlying this gravel. 
Roots, apparently in sifu, are common in this 
clay, and some were found immediately beneath 
the leaves. If, as seems probable, the dwarf 
birch and certain willows, the leaves of which 
were also found, grew where their remains oc- 
curred, it appears necessary to conclude that the 

riod of growth was during the upward move- 
ment of the district—in fact, after the denudation 
of the plain was completed and the area re-ele- 
vated into dry land. Now, as before remarked, 
the leaf-bed, like the plain generally, is as nearly 
as possible on the level of the bone bed of Brix- 
ham cavern, and therefore, like it, about fifty feet 
below that of the Windmill Hill gravel patches ; 
hence these are more ancient also than the Betula 
nana bed. The raised beaches cannot be the 
contemporaries of the submerge. forests. The 
former require the country to have been thirty feet 
lower—the latter, at least, as much higher than at 

resent. To suppose the forests the more ancient 
is to intercalate them between the phenomena at 
higher levels, or to give them an antiquity greater 
than that of the entire series—hypotheses appa- 
rently incompatible with both the physical and 
the organic evidence. The unanimous opinion of 
all who have recently written on the question 1s 
that the forests are more modern than the 
beaches. 

“ A brief recapitulation, embodying the results 
of the foregoing discussion, may afford a clearer 
insight into the chronological order and value of © 
the phenomena which have been described. It 
is obvious, however, that, even were we capable of 
assigning to every known geological fact its correct 
time-value, and of grasping the full import of the 
data thus obtained, it would be impossible, without . 
an assurance that we were in possession of : 
the facts, fully to estimate the amount of time 
between the dates of any two given phenomena. 
In the case before’ us, for example, it would be 
necessary to ascertain—I1st. Whether, as I strongly 
incline to believe, the gravel-covered table-land of 





the greensand districts of Devonshire were 
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during the great submergence ; in other words, 
whether the entire area was indeed carried down 
upwards of 800 feet below the existing level. 
2nd. Whether the three limestone terraces of the 
Torbay district represent as many distinct periods 
of intermittence or only one. 3rd. What was the 
height to which the district ape he elevated 
during the forest era, and from which it was after- 
wards carried down to the present or a lower 
level. 4th. Whether, as Mr. Godwin- Austen 
believes, the subsidence by which the forests were 
submerged was followed by a comparatively small 
upheaval. But, waiving these points, and in each 
case taking the alternative most- favourable to a 
short chronology, we are taken back, Ist, to 
a remote period prior to the lodgment of the 
gravels which now occupy the valley - slopes 
and. summits of the lesser hills of South-eastern 
Devonshire. In all other respects the physical 
characters of the district were as at present. 
2nd. This was followed by a subsidence by which 
the entire area ultimately became at least 300 feet 
lower than now. During this depression marine 
gravels—not entirely of immediate, but never of 
very remote derivation—accumulated in the valleys 
until they were entirely obliterated ; the summits 
of the hills were also covered, and similar materials 
were lodged in such fissures and crevices as tra- 
versed the rocks. Dartmoor existed as an island 
—more correctly, archipelago—and was probably 
inhabited by the dwarf birch and sundry willows 
suitable to an arctic or sub-arctic climate, which 
then prevailed. 3rd. A slow and sensibly uniform 
upheaval succeeded, and gradually brought up the 
entire district, until it was no more than about 
200 feet lower than at present. During this 
movement very much of the gravels previously 
deposited were stripped off. 4th. At this point 
the upward movement was intermitted, and no 
further change of relative level occurred for a 
very prolonged period. During this interval the 
breakers, by grinding down the outcrops of hard 
inclined beds of limestone, produced the extensive 
and sensibly horizontal platforms of the Torbay 
district. 5th. To this succeeded a resumption of 
the slow and uniform elevatory movement. The 
limestone terraces first emerged into dry land; the 
gravels were wholly or partially swept out of the 
valleys, but possibly, and at least, in some cases, 
probably, still more slowly than the district rose ; 
small patches of it were left, or, perhaps, re- 
Ceposited here and there on the hill-slopes as they 
rose above the sea-level—as, for example, on Wind- 
mill and Parkham hills at Brixham, about 50 feet 
below the terraces just mentioned ; Bovey Plain 
and the Brixham cavern, each 50 feet lower still, 
at length became sub-aérial, and gradually the 
total elevation of the land produced by this second 
upheaval amounted to about 125 feet. Betula 
nana and the salices probably took possession of 
the occasionally flooded Bovey Plain as soon as it 
was ready for their reception, which could not have 
been earlier than towards the close of this period ; 
but the land was not yet high enough for the 
fluviatile introduction of the bone bed of the cavern. 
6th. Again the upward movement was suspended 
fora long time, and, during the pause, the breakers 
ag down the terrace represented by the Round- 
m head level. 7th. This achieved, the district 
once more began to rise; and, when the Brixham 
cavern had reached an elevation of not less than 
40 feet above the sea, its bone bed, with the mul- 
tifarious articles found in it in 1858, might have 
been carried in; but, though it is apparently im- 
possible to assign this event to an earlier period, 
there seems nothing to prevent its having belonged 
to a considerably later one. Whenever it took 
place, however, the bottoms of the adjacent valleys, 
whether of undisturbed gravel or of limestone 
rock, were not below the cavern level, and at this 
a they must have remained during the very 
prolonged om represented by the deposit in 
question. is upheaval increased the elevation 
of the land by about 45 feet, or, in other words, 
brought it up to within 30 feet of its present height. 
- Once more the emergence was suspended, 
and in the = were produced the well-known 
raised beaches. This period, however, distinctly 
divides itself into three—first, or earliest, that in 
which the waves cut, in the semi-crystalline lime- 
stone and almost vertical beds of the harder kinds 
of slate, a series of approximately horizontal 
shelves, some of which, notwithstanding their 
subsequent waste, are still upwards of 60 feet 
ak 5 secondly, that of the accumulation of the 
beaches, which are made up of beds of gravel, 
succeeded at the higher levels by layers of fine 
and, in some cases, terminated by what 
au. to be blown sand; and, thirdly, that in 
hich the beaches themselves were cut back into 
cliffs and shorn of much of their dimensions. 





9th. Again the upward movement was resumed, 
and the entire district raised to an elevation of at 
least 40 feet ter than at present. Whether or 
not this was followed by an intermittence there is 
no evidence to show ; nor is it possible to say how 
long was the time before the newly-emerged area 
was occupied with large trees. It is certain that, 
during a vast period, either of rest or of continued 
elevation, it was covered with a forest in which 
the ox, red-deer, wild-boar, horse, and mammoth 
found food and shelter, and the débris of which 
furnished them with graves. 10th. From the 
analogy furnished by the preceding phenomena, it 
seems highly improbable that an upward move- 
ment would be exchanged for a downward one 
without an intermediate pause. On this point, 
however, there appears to be no direct evidence ; 
all that can be affirmed positively is that, after 
the forest era, the entire district was carried down 
from whatever had been its previous height, 
until the base of the forest ground was not less 
than 40 feet below the sea-level. 11th. Assuming 
that the subsidence just mentioned was the last 
movement the district has experienced, we are in 
possession of facts warranting the conclusion that, 
humanly speaking, the commencement of the 
period of quiescence which followed dates far back 
from the present day, to which it has continued. 
No sooner have the sea and land acquired a new 
relative level than the former attacks the latter 
and produces a new line of cliffs with their conco- 
mitant platforms. Since the last adjustment the 
coast-line of South-eastern Devonshire has every- 
where retreated. Where it possesses great powers 
of resistance the retrocession has commonly been 
comparatively inconsiderable ; nevertheless, even 
in some of the limestone districts, every ebb tide 
exposes a broad platform of denudation; and, in 
the new red sandstone localities, the waves, which 
at spring-tide high-water assail the cliffs, break 
at low-water nearly half-a-mile from them, and 
thus furnish a rude measure of the minimum 
of time which has elapsed since the completion 
of that downward movement which submerged 
the forests. 

Before proceeding to the next, the last part of 
this communication, there are a few points which 
may be briefly noticed. 1st. It was hinted, in an 
early paragraph, that the forests contain ‘the re- 
mains of one extinct animal ; and, in a later one, 
the mammoth was mentioned in the forest list. 
It seems desirable here to state the evidence 
which exists on this point. A few years ago Mr. 
C. E. Parker purchased of some Brixham fisher- 
men an elephant’s tooth which they had taken up 
in their trawl whilst fishing a little within, and 
rather on the southern side of, Torbay. From 
the situation the depth of water must have been 
upwards of five fathoms; and this is confirmed b 
the fact that a less depth is insufficient for trawl- 
fishing. Mr. Parker presented the tooth to the 
Museum of the Torquay Natural History Society, 
where it was seen by Dr. Falconer, who identified 
it as the left lower last molar of Hlephas  primi- 
genius. It is evident that this relic of an extinct 
animal must fhave been dislodged from some de- 

sit; that it had not long been exposed may be 
inferred from the facts that there are no marine 
organic incrustations on its surface, and that it is 
equally destitute of marks or traces of abrasion. 
The dark tinge which it possesses is characteristic 
of all the forest bones, and clearly indicates its 
derivation. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the trawl tore it out of a portion of the sub- 
merged forest still existing near the entrance of 
Torbay in upwards of five fathoms water. 2nd. 
Whatever was the maximum elevation attained 
by the forest area, an addition to that amount 
must be made to the existing heights of all the 
higher-level phenomena; thus, for example, if, 
as we have just seen, the whole of Torbay to 
or beyond the five-fathom line was then dry 
land, the raised beaches, instead of thirty, must 
have been seventy feet above the sea-level; 
and so on in all the other cases. 3rd. The move- 
ments, both upwards and downwards, seem 
to have been uniform, slow and unaccompanied 
by paroxysm, since the successive terraces, at 
whatever height, approach the horizontal quite as 
nearly as does the existing strand ; and the stumps 
of the trees still rooted in the soil have a vertical 
position. 4th. At least from the Teign eastward, 
every valley which existed before the great sub- 
mergence, and during it, was filled with gravel to 
the hill-tops, has been very largely though not 
completely re-excavated, and no new valleys have 
been formed. The post-gravel lines of drainage 
are strictly those of the pre-gravel era. It seems 
impossible to contemplate the which I 
have ted to describe without feeling that, 
in their totality, they represent an enormous 
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amount of time; yet, as has been already stated, 
in every doubtful case that alternative has 
been taken which makes the least chronological 
demand. 

“ Let us, in the last place, inquire how far back 
amongst these changes we can trace vestiges of 
man? We have the following evidence of his 
having lived in the forest period :—In 1852 Mr. 
Ardley, a respectable tradesman of Torquay, accus- 
tomed from childhood to natural history pursuits 
and observations, found parts of several horns of 
the red-deer in the sub-aérial portion of the forest 
in the Tor-Abbey valley. Two of them, presented 
Oy him to the museum of the Torquay Natural 

istory Society, were found lying together about 
two hundred feet from high-water mark, twelve 
feet below the surface, and not less than nine feet 
below the level of high spring-tides; in other 
words, they were nine feet deep in the peat, over 
which lay three feet of fine soil, and, as nearly as 

ossible, they were at the mean-tide level. The 
argest of these specimens has on it several distinct 
marks of human workmanship, all of which appear 
to have been so directed as to produce a piercing 
tool. In the first place, its larger or basal end 
shows that it was severed from the head partly by 
being cut with some sharp instrument, and partly 
by being broken. Moreover, there are six marks 
or incisions, also of a sharp tool, a very little above 
the line of severance, which suggest the idea that 
they were,perhaps, made with some kind of chopping 
implement. Secondly, a branch, probably incon- 
veniently placed, was removed also by cutting and 
breaking. The cuts, in this case, do not appear to 
be of the character of chops; and, whilst some 
of them imply a keen edge, others indicate a some- 
what blunt one. Thirdly, the point of the most 
prolonged of the two remaining branches was 
rendered more taper than nature had made it, by 
cutting, probably, in the first place, and subse- 
quently by polishing; and thus the desired tool 
was fashioned. Fourthly, the artist appears to 
have unsuccessfully aimed at the formation of an 
instrument with ¢wo points, for the extremity of 
the second or shorter branch has on it numerous 
cuts, all intended to produce a more taper form. 
Apparently, however, in this part of his work he 
was so unfortunate as to break off the tip, when 
he gave up the attenrpt without proceeding to the 
final or polishing stage. Should it be objected 
that, since the tooth of Elephas primigenius was 
found in the submarine, and the antler in the sub- 
aérial portion of the forest, there is no proof here 
of the contemporaneity of man and the mammoth, 
the objection will, of course, be admitted to be 
perfectly valid ; but, in order to turn this point to 
account, the objector must necessarily admit, and, 
indeed, contend for, the great chronological value 
of the forest. Now, by whatever interval he 
= the two fossils, by so much does he 
enhance the antiquity of the pre-forest phenomena, 
such as the cavern bone-bed, and the still higher 
and older patches of gravel which lie beneath the 
thin soil of Windmill and Parkham hills. Itcan- 
not be necessary to remark here that, to go no 
farther, the various caverns in the Torbay district 
contain the most satisfactory evidence that man _ 
and the mammoth were contemporaries. This 
evidence, however, does not fall within the limits 
which I have set myself on this occasion. More- 
over, if the fact which I have still to introduce 
really have the significance which I believe it to 

sess, the cave evidence is of little moment. 

“Mr. Keeping, whilst engaged in excavating the 
Brixham cavern in 1858-9, spent some portions 
of his leisure in an examination of a few of the 

es of gravel just alluded to, and was. re- 
warded by the discovery of three or four flints 
which he and I believed to bear traces of human 
workmanship, and to be connected, therefore, 
with the great problem suggested by the cavern 
henomena. Accordingly, though it did not 
long to the series, I packed up the first of 
these flints with the cave specimens, and, 
having made the usual memorandum in my 


journal respecting it, forwarded it to the care 


of the Committee, in whose safe keeping it 
still remains; the other specimens I retain. 
Early last year I sent the best of them to my 
friend Mr. John Evans, with a request that 
he would favour me with his opinion onit. I 
gave him no information whatever as to when or 
where it was found. The following is his reply :— 
* Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead, Feb. 18, 1863.— 
My dear Sir,—I return you by this post the box 
sree in our ved ke, — has = 

pearance ving shaped by design. The 

sideshows the bulbof percussion, and the other facets 
have the form which would arise from having had 
other flakes of flint di from them. It is, 
of course, possible that a similar flake might have 




















been produced by a succession of blows in the 
same direction being administered to the flat side 
of the flint accidentally. If, for instance, the flint 
were embedded in the bed of a river with the square 
side opposed to the stream, and a torrent of water 
brought hard pebbles in succession in violent con- 
tact with the flint, such flakes as this might occa- 
sionally be produced. Still, under any circum- 
stances, the probabilities of your flake being 
artificially formed are infinitely greater than of its 
being natural, and there may have been circum- 
stances in connexion with its discovery which 
would place its artificial character beyond all 
reasonable doubt. I shall be curious to hear all 
about it some time.— Believe me, yours, &c., 
Joun Evans.’ Here, then, we have a fact that is 
either entirely valueless, or, as I believe, a proof of 
human existence in times of higher antiquity, not 
only than that of the cavern bone-bed, but that of 
the Betula nana bed on Bovey Plain. Man has 
witnessed an arctic flora in Devonshire—has seen 
engulphed rivers carry into caverns their osseous 
deposits ; and, in times much less ancient, he may 
have collected shell-fish on the old sea-beaches 
now thirty feet above the reach of the highest 
tide, and hunted the mammoth in a forest over 
which our largest ships of war now ride at anchor.” 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Tue planet Mars arrives at perigee on the 24th 
and —— on the 80th inst. Bearing in 
mind the very successful attack made upon it in 
1862, we are glad to know that several observers, 
among them Professor Phillips and the Rev. W. 
R. Dawes, are again engaged upon the study of 
its telescopic appearance. There is no difficulty 
this year in recognising the equatorial features 
sketched in 1862, but occasionally the planet itself 
has been in such a generally clouded state that 
these features were of the faintest. We shall 
endeavour to return to this subject ; in the mean- 
time we recommend that all with telescopes of 
5 inches and upwards in aperture should faithfully 
note the dark portions of the planet, laying them 
down on a scale of 2$ or 3 inches to the planet’s 
diameter, the direction of diurnal motion, with 
regard to the features, and the time, being given with 
the most rigorous exactness. Mars’s axial rotation 
is so rapid that too much time should not be taken 
over one drawing. Of course the central meri- 
dian is the one to which attention should best be 
directed. 

TuE election of the Officers and Council of the 
Royal Society for the ensuing year will take place 
on St. Andrew’s day, Nov. 30. The following is 
the Council-list. Those Fellows whose names have 
an asterisk aflixed to them were not members of 
the last Council. President—Major-General E. 
Sabine R.A., D.O.L., LL.D. reasurer—W. 
Allen, M.D., LL.D. Secretaries—W. Sharpey 
M.D., LL.D.; G. Gabriel Stokes, Esq., M.A., 
D.C.L. Foreign Secretary—Prof. W. Hailows 
Miller, M.A. Other Members of the Council— 
Prof. J. Couch Adams, M.A.;* J. Alderson, 
M.D.; G. Busk, Esq., Sec. L.S.; Colonel Sir G. 
Everest, C.B.; Hugh Falconer, M.A., M.D. ; 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq.;* J. E. Gray, Ph.D. ;* 
T, Archer Hirst, Ph.D, ;* Sir Henry Holland, 
Bart., M.D., D.C.L.;* H. Bence Jones, M.A., 
M.D. ; Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, K.O.B. ;* 
W. Odling, M.B.;* Prof. W. Pole, O.E.; Rev. 
B. Price, M.A.;* Sir J. Rennie, Knt.;* the 
Lord Stanley. 

THERE should be a large assemblage of geolo- 
gists at Somerset House on Wednesday next, when 
communications from Sir William Logan and 
Drs. Dawson and Sterry Hunt are to be read on 
the Occurrence, Structure, and Mineralogy of the 
Organic Remains in the Canadian Laurentian 
new he ed 

B have received a copy of the very interesti 
Report of the Commission appointed by the 
Science and Art Department to inquire into the 
cause and prevention of decay in wood-carvings. 
The insects which in this country are found to 
be the most injurious from their habit of burrow- 
ing into the wood of furniture belong to three 
species of beetles of small size, belonging to the 
family Ptinide, and known under the systematic 
names of Ptilinus pectinicornis, Anobium striatum, 
and <Anobium tessellatum. The conclusions at 
which the Commission has arrived are :—That 
the action of these worms may be arrested, and 
the worms themselves destro 
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sufficiently large to take in any piece of carved 
work or furniture which may show symptoms of 
decay. The room should be so constructed that 
it can be closed and made as perfectly air-tight as 
possible, but with means of renewing the benzine, 
placed in saucers, from time to time, as it eva- 
porates, without opening the ordinary means of 
access or entering the chamber; as also of ready 
ventilation after the objects are considered to have 
been sufficiently treated, and before any person 
enters the room for the purpose of removing them. 
The process must always be carried out during 
the spring and early summer months, according 
to the state of the temperature. The practicability 
of complete restoration of carved work is fully 
shown in the results of Mr. Rogers’s labours at 
Belton. The important question, however, as to 
the restoration of gilded carved work, and of 
panels on which pictures have been painted, and 
which have been attacked by the worm, presents 
difficulties which at present there seems to be no 
means of overcoming. That the worm could be 
destroyed by vaporization, as in all other cases, 
appears certain; and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the vapour of the benzine would influ- 
ence either the gilding of the one or the colours 
of the other, especially if applied in the latter 
case to the back of the picture. After the worm 
has been destroyed by the course of action pro- 
posed, further attacks from it can be prevented 
by treating the carved work with a solution of 
corrosive sublimate (chloride of mercury), either 
in methylated spirits of wine or parchment size, 
according to the surface-character of the carving 
or wood-work; the strength of the solution in 
each case being sixty grains of the chloride 
of mercury to a pint of fluid, whether spirits of 
wine or parchment size. As there was some uncer- 
tainty as to the fact whether ai/ the ova of the 
beetle deposited in one year become developed tothe 
worm state inthe next, two cases, experimented 

upon during the spring and early summer months 
of 1863, were kept with the specimens intact until 
after midsummer 1864, in order that it might be 
observed whether any worms or beetles make 
their appearance during the ensuing season. It 
has now been proved that the ova deposited pre- 

vious to the objects being subjected to the action 
of chlotoform or benzine were not all developed 
in 1863, the season in which the experiments were 
made. The vaporization, therefore, should be 
repeated more frequently than would otherwise 
have been necessary if all the ova of one year 
were developed and came to maturity in the 
next. 

Tue last number of the Moniteur Scientifique 
gives a very interesting account of the recent 
meeting of German naturalists and medical men 
at Giessen, at which place did many of the German 
scientific world congregate this year. Oken, to 
whom the idea of these autumnal gatherings is 
due, would have been well content had he lived 
to see the little 1822 gathering at Leipzig expanded 
into the really very successful meeting of this year. 
Giessen, which has numbered, or still numbers, 
Liebig, Hofmann, Will, Fresenius, Bischoff, Kopp, 
Wehnher, Leuckart, Hoffmann, and Seitz among its 
professors, lent itself admirably to the occasion, 
and the thousand odd who this year visited it 
found more than the officers of the Association to 
receive them, for M. Oarl Vogt is mayor, and 
under his auspices committees for everything, even 
for ornamentation and victualling, were formed. 
The German Association’s programme differs 
somewhat from our own. Thus, for instance, 
there is a dal solennel, to which all hosts and 
hostesses and their families are invited, and at 
which five hundred jolies danseuses “ assisted ;” 
and here we confess the Germans are in theory 
ahead of us; and there is, moreover, a diner 
solennel, which possibly was more solemn from our 
point of view. Hanover has been chosen for the 
next place of meeting, and on the same day a 
telegram was received from the chief magistrate, 
Innsbruck was suggested, but some unlucky wight 
suggested that the Association was too liberal and 
too Protestant to be well received there, upon 
which Carl Vogt is reported to have said that 
** Tl n’y avait pas lieu de parler de religion, attendu 

ue les naturalistes sont ou au-dessus ou au- 
essous des yues de ce genre.” 

Tue French geological congress which met in 
the latter days of October at Marseilles has been 
a very successful meeting. Upwards of forty 
goologista, ineluding among them MM. Daubrée, 

Verneuil, Hébert, and P, Gervais, assembled 


under the 
Matheron. gentlemen have made a spe- 
cial study of the geology of Provence, and the 
various streta of the formation, which they 
hese dhasve to he sisnilor te those of the central 
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coast-line of Western France, were among the 
formations principally studied in the various 
excursions. 

Time and tide wait for no man; en revanche 
Mr. Hind waits not for time or tide, and the 
Nautical Almanac for 1868 has already made its 
appearance under his able superintendence, An 
occultation of Venus by the Moon; an opposition 
of Saturn in May, with a minor axis of some 18"; 
a transit of Mercury (like the last, a little too 
early in the morning for satisfactory observation 
here) ; and an annular and a total eclipse of the 
Sun, both tantalizingly invisible also, are among the 
phenomena which await us. Will those wise. 
acres who are so ready to condemn the present 
system of astronomy, which Mr. Hind thus brings 
to a practical focus, and found systems of their own, 
try their hands against his in predicting the Moon’s 
place to a tenth of a second of arc, and a hun- 
dredth of a second of time for January 1, Oh., 
1869, as Mr. Hind has done? We should add 
that with the volume for 1868 is an ephemeris 
of the minor planets for next year. 

WE recently recorded the discovery of submerged 
ruins at St. Peter’s Head, Essex, as possibly indi- 
cating the site of the lost Othona. At the late 
meeting of the Archeological Institute, as will be 
found in another column, communications on the 
subject were made, derived partly from notes made 
by Mr. Thomas Purnell, on his visit to the spot, 
and partly from information supplied by the 
Rev. Mr. Spurrell, secretary of the local archmo- 
logical society ; and it seemed to be admitted by all, 
from the evidence adduced, that the site of Othone 
is identical with that of the disinterred ruins. 

WE have received a tirage @ part of a memoir 
(to appear in the forthcoming volume of the 
Proceedings of the American Academy) in which 
Mr. Safford, of the Harvard College Observatory, 
has given the results of a thorough investiga- 
tion of one of the most important elements in 
stellar astronomy—the right ascension of the Pole- 
star. As far as Mr, Safford’s observations go, 
the earlier prediction of Bessel, the elements of 
which were determined in 1826, is more accurate 
than either of the later ones. The investigation 
has been conducted with consummate care, and 
the tables which Mr. Safford has compiled are of 
the highest value. 

Tue Moniteur Scientifique announces that the 
Prussian Government has bought a plot of ground 
at Berlin on which to build a large laboratory for 
Dr. Hofmann, who will leave London soon and 
commence his university course of lectures there 
after next Easter. Dr. Hofmann, however, will, 
when the laboratory at Bonn is finished, definitely 
take up his residence in that city. The first stone 
was laid with much ceremony on September 16, 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CONFORMATION OF THE ALPS. 


Glasgow, 13th Nov. 
HAVE read and re-read Mr. Ruskin’s brilliant 
and accurate descriptions of Swiss scenery 
with ever-increasing admiration and delight, and 
I look upon him as a thoroughly reliable guide in 
all that relates to the external aspects of the Alps. 
I cannot, however, accept his ieadership in ques- 
tions of political economy or the mechanics of 
glacier motion. For instance, in his letter in 
your last number he appears to argue that a 
glacier cannot be an efficient agent in grinding 
rock because it does not excavate a deep pit at 
its foot. Now the end of a glacier is that point 
where the supply of ice from above is exactly 
balanced by waste, so that its action at that point 
is wil. I may remark that the fall in the lower 
part of the Glacier des Bois, and most other 
glaciers on which Mr, Ruskin lays so much stress, 
is, in all probability, to a great extent, if not 
entirely, apparent, and due to the thinning out of 
the glacier as it wastes away. I even think it by 
no means impossible that the bed of the glacier 
opposite the Montan Vert may be lower than the 
point where the stream issues from its foot. A 
glacier can only act powerfully in wearing its bed 
where its thickness is great and the excess of 
supply over waste considerable, so as to allow the 
ice to move with tolerable rapidity, and, from its 
weight, to grind powerfully against its bottom. 
One word in conclusion. Mr, Ruskin states 
truly that the lower end of the Glacier des Bois 
does not grind away the rock, He also knows 
well that the torrent which issues from its foot 1s 
charged day and night, summer and winter, with 
rock sediment, How can he account for. 
without admitting that the grinding action is 4 
greater some distance up the glacier than at its 
termination ? AN CaIMBEUL, 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Archwological Institute, Nov. 4. The Marquis 
Camden, President, in the chair.—The President 
cougratulated the Society on the great success of 
the annual meeting at Warwick. They were 
fortunate in obtaining the services, as President, 
of Lord Leigh, and in receiving the assistance 
of the nobles and gentry of the neighbourhood. 
The financial result was most satisfactory. 
A large number of candidates were admitted 
members. 

Canon Rock, D.D., made some remarks on the 
loss the Society had sustained by the death of 
several of its members since last session, particu- 
larly of Mr. C. Winston, who was ever age 
to afford the Society any assistance in that branch 
of knowledge in which he was an adept. 

A short notice, by Mr. H. Ross, of late discoveries 
on the supposed site of Vaginacw was read. Excava- 
tions have resulted in the disclosure of the founda- 
tions of several buildings. Two very curious coins, 
unpublished, have been found on the spot. 

A notice of the discovery of submerged ruins of 
Roman buildings at St. Peter’s Head, in Essex, the 
supposed Othona, followed. In the decline of the 
Roman power a series of forts was erected to defend 
the coast from marauders, and placed under a Lord 
Warden, who was termed Count (comes) of the 
Saxonshore. The “ Notitia,” probably composed 
not earlier than the year 400, enumerates these 
castra, placing first on the list Othona—prepo- 
situs numeri Fortensium. The eight other stations 
have long since been identified ; but whence came 
this band of Fortenses is unknown, and the site 
of their station, although indicated by local tradi- 
tion, has hitherto been undiscorered. There is 
now, however, no doubt that the fragments of 
Roman buildings recently disinterred at St. Peter’s 
Head are the-long-lost Othona. The allusions of 
medisyal writers to Ithancestre (the Saxon suc- 
cessor of Othona), the local tradition, and the 
nature of the remains exposed entirely confirm 
this belief. It was by the obliging courtesy of 
Mr. G. W. Hemans, the engineer employed to 
reclaim a portion of the coast, that the Institute 
was, immediately upon the discovery of the ruins, 
put in possession of the facts, and favoured with 
a plan of the ruined buildings. The walls ex- 
posed are of solid masonry, and consist of regular 
layers of ashlar alternately with rows of bonding 
tiles. In the field where the excavations have 
been made stands the small Norman chapel of St. 
Peter’s, on the wall built of Roman material; and 
numerous skeletons, probably of medieval inter- 
ment, have been found, as well as third brass 
coins of the Constantine family, Samian and 
Caistor ware, glass beads, and other relics of the 
earlier inhabitants. 

The Rey. F. Spurrell gave an interesting report 
of his examination of the exposed wall and of St. 
Peter’s Chapel; and the general opinion of the 
meeting concurred in considering the excavated 
buildings a portion of the Roman station. 

Mr, G. Scharf described three paintings from 
Amberley Castle, which, by permission of the 
Bishop of Chichester, were exhibited by the Rev. 
G. A. Clarkson. The paintings are in tempera on 
panel, and represent three female half-figures of 
vigorous design. They have been assigned to 
Theodore Bernardi, said to be a Flemish painter 
who came to England with his two sons in 1519, 
and was employed by Bishop Robert Sherborne 
of Chichester. The style of painting certainly 
belongs to the early'part of the sixteenth century ; 
but Mr. Scharf considered that the style and 
ornamentation, together with the fanciful cos- 
tume, would seem to be of German rather. than 
of Flemish origin, 

_ Mr. Albert Way considered the paintings most 
interesting as examples of the arts of tne period at 
almost the earliest introduction of the Renaissance 
into Hngland, and ‘that they were probably the 
production of Theodore Bernardi, among the 
most remarkable of whose works are the large 
paintings in the south transept of Chichester 
Cathedral, repainted, according to Walpole, by 
Tremaine, about 1747. The femalefigures—which, 
it has been conjectured, are impersonations of 
certain Flemish or German provinces or cities 
—hold escutcheons of the peculiar form called 
a bouche, and charged with bearings, not properly 
heraldic, but of a capricious character. On the 
base of each of the paintings is an inscription in 
Gothie characters, now all but obliterated. Mr. 
W. 8. Walford, however, detected “ Cassandra” 
and other words on one of them; thus favouring 
the = ee figures are fanciful representa- 
tions of semi-historical 

geuleal of elias, personages, and not alle- 





Sir Frederick Madden suggested that the in- 
scription had been painted out purposely, and, 
upon trial, such proved to be the case. 

The Rev. Mackenzie Walcot, Precentor of 
Chichester, thought Walpole was wrong in his 
statement respecting the repainting of the pictures 
in Chichester Cathedral, as no record has been 
made in the cathedral books of any payment 
having been made to Tremaine. 

Mr. H. Davies detailed the discovery of a large 
number of flint flakes, evidently manipulated, dis- 
interred by him in the course of excavations at 
Possingworth, near Uckfield, in Sussex, and now 
exhibited. 

Mr. J. Yates gave an account of certain instru- 
ments of iron found in 1862 among the ruins of a 
Buddhist monastery on the Ganges. 

Captain Wynn Williams exhibited a fine crucifix 
of Spanish work (sixteenth century) jewelled ;— 
Dr. Rock, a cast of the first Chapter Seal 
(Henry VIII.) of Durham Cathedral and a 
curious liturgical hand-warmer of silver ;—the 
Rev. J. Beck, a medallion in lead (1601) of 
Christian II., Duke of Saxony; three charms, 
heart-shaped, used in Germany against epilepsy ; 
a curious (Dutch, seventeenth ‘century) folding 
silver spoon and stamped leather case, in form of a 
tortoise, and a medallion of General Washington 
in Battersea enamel;—the Rev. G. Rashleigh, 
through the Rev. R. Coates, a necklace, bracelets, 
and ring found in Solefield, Southfleet, in 1801 ; 
—Mr. J. E. Nightingale, a Roman stamp, pro- 
bably used for stamping pigs of metal ;—and the 
Rev. G. Chester, an engraved bronze celt found 
near Sligo; some bronze arrow-heads, found at 
the Isle of Elephanta; two glass Cufic coins, 
and other objects, obtained by him in the East ;— 
Mr. Woof, Town Clerk of Worcester, exhibited a 
book of ordinances of that city temp., Edw. IV.; 
—Mr. C. Durnford Greenway, a Bull of Clement 
II. ; an original letter of Richard, Earl of War- 
wick, with siguature; and other manuscripts ;— 
the Leicester Philosophical Society, a Roman 
enamelled fibula, found at Leicester ;—and Mr. 
Albert Way, two posy-rings obtained in Kent, 


inscribed respectively—“ In love abide till death 
divide, BS »’ and “ God’s Providence is our inheri- 


tance, wae” 





Zoological Society, Nov. 8. Professor T. H. 
Huxley, F.R.S., V.P., in the chair.—The Secre- 
tary announced to the meeting the Head Keeper’s 
safe return from Calcutta in July last with a 
valuable collection of animals, brought together 
for the Society by the Baboo Rajendra Mullick, 
Mr. A. Grote, Dr. John Squire, and Mr. W. 
Dunn, amongst which were a pair of rhinoceroses 
and several species of birds new to the collection. 
The Secretary also called the attention of the 
meeting to several interesting additions to the 
Society's menagerie. The Secretary also ex- 
hibited a collection of birds’ eggs made in India 
and presented to the Society by Lieut. R. C. 
Beavan. 

Mr. Gould exhibited a specimen of the Zmberiza 
pusilla of Pallas, which had been lately captured 
in a clap-net near Brighton, being the first instance 
of its occurrence in the British Islands; also a 
specimen of the Anthus campestris of the Conti- 
nent, caught in the same locality. 

The Rev. H. B. Tristram exhibited a pair of 
sanderlings from Grimsey Island, Iceland, and 
three eggs, supposed to be those of that bird, 
received at the same time, 

A letter was read from Dr. W. Peters, Forei 
Member, in reference to some remarks made od 
Dr. Gray in a paper recently published in the 
“on proceedings. 

Professor Huxley read a memoir on the struc- 
ture of the skull of man, the gorilla, the chim- 

zee, and the orang-utan during the period of 
the first dentition. Professor Huxley’s deductions 
were based upon materials contained in the British 
Museum, the Royal College of Surgeons, and in 
particular upon the original specimen of Tyson’s 
“Pigmy,’ which had been submitted to his 
examination by the directors of the Museum at 
Leeds. ' 

The Rev. H. B. Tristram read a report on the 
birds collected during his recent expedition in 
Palestine. Mr. Tristram enumerated 322 species 
as having been ascertained to occur in that 
country, of which twenty-seven, so far as our pre- 
sent knowledge extended, were peculiar to Pales- 
tine and the districts immediately adjacent. Nine 
of these were now described for the first time, and 
several others had not before been brought to 
England, 

Mr, W. H. Flower read some notes on the 
skeletons of the Balenide, as observed by him 
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during a recent visit to the principal museums of 
Holland and Belgium. Mr. Flower also charae- 
terized a new species of grampus, from Tasmania, 
under the name of Orca meridionalis. 

Mr. A. Newton read a paper entitled “ Notes on 
the Zoology of Spitzbergen,” made during a recent 
visit to that country. 

A report was read by Dr. Giinther on the 
reptiles and fishes collected during Mr. Tristram’s 
recent expedition in Palestine. The most inter- 
esting part of Mr. Tristram’s collection was, 
perhaps, the series of fishes from the Lake of 
Galilee, of which the greater part proved to be 
new to science. Amongst the most remarkable of 
these were several species of the African genera 
Chromis and Hemichromis. Dr. Giinther also 
described three new batrachians from Western 
Africa. 

Four papers were read by Dr. Gray. The first 
of these was entitled “ Notes on a Revision of the 
Specimens of Viverrine Animals in the Collection 
of the British Museum, with Descriptions of some 
New Genera and Species,” by which it appeared 
that about 102 species of this family were san 
to science, of which upwards of eighty were repre- 
sented in the British aconk Dr. Gray’s second 
paper was a notice of a new reer of Galago from 
Quillimane, proposed to be called; Otagale crassi- 
caudata var. Kirkii. The third was a note on 
the clawed toads (Dactylethra) of Africa; and 
the fourth a general revision of the genera and 
species of the lizards of the family Chameleonide, 

Mr. Sclater pointed out the characters of a new 
duck from Madagascar, pro to be called after 
its discoverer, Dr. Meller, Anas Melleri. 

A paper was read by Mr. EH. Blyth entitled 
“ Notes on Sundry Mammalia.” 

Mr. O. Salvin characterized twenty-two new 
species of birds lately received from Costa Rica, 
amongst which was a new form of the family 
Cotingida, proposed to be called Carpodectes 
nitidus. 

A communication was read from Dr. J, C, Cox 
of Sydney, New South Wales, describing two new 
species of land-shells, proposed to be called Heli 
Mackleayi and Succinea eucalypti. 

Extracts were read from some letters addressed 
by Mr. R. Swinhoe, H.M. Consul in Formosa, to 
Dr. Gray, describing several recent additions to 
the mammal-fauna of Formosa. 





Geological Society, Nov.9. Mr. W.J. Hamil- 
ton, President, in the chair.—Mr. F. Brady, 
F.S.A., was elected a Fellow.—The following 
communications were read:—1. “ Notes on the 
Geology of Jamaica; with Descriptions of new 
Species of Cretaceous, Eocene, and Miocene 
Corals.” By Dr. P. Martin Duncan, Sec. G.S., 
and Mr. G. P. Wall.—The authors first referred 
to the Miocene age of the corals that have hitherto 
been described from the ‘Vest Indies, and then 
stated that, in this paper, conclusive evidence was 
brought forward, for the first time, of the existence 
of an Eocene formation in Jamajca. They next 
noticed successively the lithological characters of 
the different members of the Jamaican fossiliferous 
rocks, and then described two new species of 
corals from the Lower Cretaceous beds, and six 
from the Miocene, besides giving notices of addi- 
tional known forms from all the strata; and the 
conclusion was drawn that the facies of these 
Cretaceous corals was suggestive of a close alliance 
having existed between this fauna and that of 
Gosau in the Eastern Alps. The question of the 
existence of Lower Cretaceous strata in other 
West Indian islands having been discussed, atten- 
tion was drawn to the character of the Eocene 
corals, as being confirmatory of Mr. Barrett's 
views on the existence of that formation in the 
island; and the paper was concluded by some 
additional remarks on the Miocene , and 
their probable correlation with those of Trinidad, 
Antigua, &, 

2. “On the Correlation of the Irish Cretaceous 
Strata.” By Mr. Ralph Tate.—The non-existence 
in Ireland of the formations between the Lower 
Lias and the Upper Greensand having been stated, 
Mr. Tate first showed that the Cretaceous forma- 
tions occurring near Belfast are referable to the 
so called Upper Greensand (Hibernian Greensand 
of the author) and to the Upper Chalk, the latter 
consisting chiefly of a “ White Limestone” with 
flints, and containing species known to occur in 
the Upper Chalk of Norwich and Meudon, with 
others allied to Maestricht forms. The basement- 


beds, forming lithologically a to the 
Hibernian Greensand, are (1) chioritio limestone, 
with sponge-remains belo to about thir 
ies, and (2) a sandstone 

three species of Echinoderms, the dominant form 
being duanchytes gibba. Those passage-beds are 
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only locally developed, and, when they are absent, 
the junction of the Greensand and the White 
Limestone is very abrupt. The Hibernian Green- 
sand was considered by Mr. Tate to represent the 
Upper Greensand, the Chalk-marl, and the lower 
part of the Lower Chalk of England, and to be 
the miniature counterpart of D’Orbigny’s Etage 
Cenomanien. It nowhere exceeds 55 feet in 
thickness ; but it nevertheless contains the fol- 
lowing beds :—(1) Chloritic sands and sandstones 
of Colin Glen, or the zone of Erogyra columéa ; 
(2) Chloritic sandstones of Woodburn, or the 
zone of Inoceramus Crispi; (3) yellow sand- 
stones and marls, with chert, or the zone of 
Ostrea carinata ; and (4) glauconitic sands, or 
the zone of Hxogyra conica. The authors con- 
cluded by giving descriptions of several new 
species of fossils, chiefly from the “ White Lime- 
stone ” and the Sponge-bearing zone. 

3. “On the Recent Earthquake at St. Helena.” 
By Governor Sir C. Elliot, K.C.B. Commu- 
nicated by the Colonial Secretary through Sir 
C. Lyell, Bart., F.R.S.—This earthquake, which 
is stated to be the fourth that has occurred during 
the two centuries that we have been in the occu- 
pation of the island, occurred at about 4h. 10m. 
a.m. on July 15th ; and in this paper Sir C. Elliot 
described the nature of the shock and the cir- 
cumstances attending it. 


Ethnological Society, Nov. 8. Mr. J. Lub- 
bock, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—The new 
Fellows elected were—Lieut.-General Patrick 
Montgomery, C.B.; Edwin F. Firby, Professor 
of Hindisani; Mr. G. A. Robinson; Sir Mor- 
daunt Wells, FEx-Judye, Superior Court, Cal- 
cutta; Mr. W. H. Read; Mr. W. T. Mayers, 
H.B.M. Consul, Canton.—Some skulls were ex- 
hibited sent to the Society by Mr. Philip 
Egerton, of the Bengal Civil Service. These 
had been exhumed, in 1863, in the province 
of Spiti, which, according to natural boundaries, 
should be a part of Ladak, or of Chinese Thibet, 
by which countries it is bounded on the west and 
north. It became part of the British possessions 
in 1846, when the Baree Dooab was ceded after 
the first Sikh campaign. In Spiti the Boodhish 
religion prevails; the inhabitants resemble Tartars 
in feature, and in many of their customs, but 
there is, at the same time, a curious impress of 
Hindoo superstition. ‘The donor had sent the 
skulls believing they might be thought interesting 
from this region, where the Caucasian and Mon- 
golian families meet. A description of the special 
characters of the skull will probably be given at 
some future meeting by some competent Fellow of 
the Society. 

Mr. 8. 3 . Mackie exhibited a series of eighteen 
flint implements, collected by Mr. James Wyatt, 
from the gravel drift of Bedford. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, Hon. Secretary, gave an 
account of the papers read in the Ethnological 
Section of the British Association at Bath. 
Ethnologists were congratulated on the numerous 
im t pa that were there communicated, 
and the transactions by the Society in that Section 
were considered highly successful. 

A paper by Dr. Shortt was read, “ An Account 
of some Rude Tribes, the supposed Aborigines of 
Southern India.”—An abstract of this paper, 
which was read at Bath, has been given before. 

Mr. Crawfurd said the great mass of the people 
of Hindostan were people who had come into the 
country, and were not aborigines. The Teloogoo 
was the language of a few tribes in India, the 
most educated and those most ready voluntarily to 
emigrate, were formerly called Gentoos, and were 
chiefly to be found amongst the hills, and no- 
thing, in his opinion, but poor Hindus. 

Sir Charles Nicholson regretted that more 
attention had not been paid in the paper to the 
dialects of these tribes. It was a point to confirm 
the concordance of the Indian dialect with the 
Aryan languages. With regard to these races, 
they seemed to have more or less of the Mongolian 
type, and are, no doubt, the remains of a primitive 
race of India. 

Mr. Dickinson said that many of the old names 
of the country are not Hindu names, but those 

iven by the older inhabitants who have been 
iven to the hills. 

Mr. Crawfurd said a few words in reply to Sir 
Charles Nicholson. He condemned him on his 
own test of lan - These people spoke the 
language of the more educated people they were 
put in contact with. If Mongols by race, they 
be yellow, not black. 

A third pte was read, “On the Fixity of 
Type,” by the Rev. Mr. Farrar, the ment of 
the author being to prove that, from the dawn of 








history to the t time, an extraordinary 


fizity of type had characterized the races and 
varieties of mankind not accountable for by the 
effects of climate, custom, and food.—An abstract 
of this paper will be found in THe Reaper, 
vol. iv., p. 550. 

Mr. Phillips, R.A., exhibited a series of sketches 
and paintings of various representatives of various 
races met with in Upper Egypt. One portrait 
of a modern Copt, in oil, excited great atten- 
tion, Mr. Phillips having painted an ancient 
Egyptian head-dress, with a vacant space for the 
face, to cover over the picture, to show the real 
resemblance of the modern Coptic face with the 
features represented in the ancient Egyptian 
sculptures. 

In the discussion on the paper the speakers 
were Mr. Luke Burke, Sir Charles Nicholson, Mr. 
Crawfurd, Mr. Galton, and the President. 

Mr. Crawfurd believed that fixity of race- 
characters was uninfluenced by time or climate, 
and only slightly by intermixture. 





Syro-Egyptian Society, Nov. 8. Dr. John 
Lee, F.R.S., in the chair.—Mr. Bonomi read a 
paper “On Three Fragments of Egyptian Sculp- 
ture in the Royal Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion at:‘Bath.” Two of these fragments, on which 
are sculptured some of the principal events in the 
life and reign of Rameses II., are of hard grit 
stone, and appear to have been taken out of the 
wall of a building like the Granite Sanctuary of 
Karnak. The third is a fragment of the statue 
of a shrine-bearer of the temple of Pthah in 
Memphis. 

Attention was called to the supposed discovery 
by M. Chabas of allusions to the Hebrews as 
in servitude in Egypt in the reign of Rameses II. 
The documents upon which these conclusions are 
based are chiefly papyri, now at Leyden. Dr. 
Brugsch has accepted the interpretation of M. 
Chabas. The prevailing opinion of the members 
was that the alleged references were not yet suffi- 
ciently substantiated. 

Mr. Cowper exhibited and explained the con- 
struction of an alphabet called ‘The Alphabet of 
Bardesanes,” found by Mr. W. W. Wright in 
Syriac MSS. in the British Museum. In this 
alphabet one letter is substituted for another on a 
singularly ingenious principle, based partly on 
the positions and partly on the numerical powers 
of the characters. 

MANCHESTER. 

Literary and Philosophical Society.—Ordinary 
Meeting.—Oct.4. Edward Schunck,Ph.D.,F.R.S., 
V.P., in the chair.—Amongst the donations an- 
nounced was a bust of Dr. Dalton, presented by 
Mrs. Samuel Fletcher. Mr. Thomas Windsor, 
M.R.C.S., was elected Honorary Librarian of the 
Society. 

Several members stated their experience of the 
earthquake which occurred on the 26th ult., and 
Mr. Baxendell described a remarkable derange- 
ment of a sidereal clock, which has suggested a 
new method of registering the occurrence of 
earthquake shocks. 

A paper was read entitled “ Remarks on Mr. 
Dyer’s paper entitled ‘ Notes on Spinning Ma- 
chines,’ by Mr. Henry Brierly ; communicated 
by Mr. E. W. Binney, F.R.S. 


Oct. 18. Dr. J. P. Joule, F.RS., V.-P., 
in the chair.—Mr. Brothers, F.R.A.S., exhibited 
a photograph of the moon, which had been made 
from a negative by Warren De La Rue, F.R.S. 
—We have before referred to these photographs. 

A paper was read entitled “On the Relation of 
Force to Matter and Mind.” Part I. By the 
Rev. T. P. Kirkman, F.R.S.—There are at least 
three schools of thinkers among us about the 
relation of force to matter. The first conceives of 
matter as really existing and occupying space, 
whether it be or be not the seat or subject of 
force, so that, if all force were withdrawn, matter 
would remain, quiescent and unresisting. The 
second school affirms that matter exists of neces- 
sity, and is of necessity endued with force ; that 
no power can divorce matter and force ; that every 
form of chaos or order is but one of the combina- 
tions that eternal matter must assume by the 
eternal play and collision of eternal force; and 
that the notion of an Author and Preserver of the 
Universe is but the dream of ignorance. This is the 
school of the Materialists. A third denies the exist- 
ence of matter as distinct from force: this may be 
called the school of the Immaterialists. The Imma- 
terialists are not the idealists of Berkeley’s type ; 
for the former affirm space, and an external world 
of force having a real existence in space, which 
the latter are far from affirming. “ Of force no 
man is required to give either a demonstra- 
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tion or a definition. We cannot converse with. 
out agreeing in affirming ourselves in space, 
which is simply the affirmation of resistance 
or force in this external world, which is not 
ourselves. But I have a right to demand 
from a disputant both a definition of matter and 
a proof of its existence. It appears to me that 
this existence is either an unproved inference from 
the experience of resistance, or is a delusion at- 
tached to a word of our infancy. Why cannot I 
close my hand upon a brick? The answer of a 
child is, Because the brick is there..... The 
thinker perceives that he is prevented from closing 
his hand by force perpetually in action there. 
. . .- Thus he gets the compound notion of matter 
having its seat in space, and of force having its 
seat in the matter. But what need is there of the 
matter? Why may not the forces have their 
seats in space? Howcan you construct a demon- 
stration of the presence of this matter? You 
appeal first to the evidence of our senses. But 
we are all agreed that our sight and hearing can 
teach us nothing about forms, resistances, and 
motions, except through the interpreter touch. 
. . « « Thus the evidence of our senses comes to 
nothing more than the consciousness and the 
memory of forces which resist our own force of 
volition. You say that this table is a geometrical 
locus of material points in space, and at the same 
time a locus of forces having their seats in those 
material points. Let us suppose that the Author 
of the universe, or some lower power competent 
to do it, were to remove all the matter from this 
locus, and leave a system of force exactly filling 
the locus of the removed matter, each force having 
its seat, not in a point of matter, but in a point of 
space; suppose that these pure force-points in 
pure space should present the same resistance to 
my hand or my tools, should receive the same 
vibrations from, and communicate the same vibra- 
tions to, all that surrounds the locus, as the force 
did before the matter was removed. How could 
our senses detect the absence of the vanished 
matter? The table would feel and look the same, 
sound, smell, cut, burn, the same as before. Then 
it appears that our senses help us to no evidence 
either of the presence or the absence of this 
mysterious matter. Do you appeal next to the 
mathematician? You refer to his moments, 
moving forces, living forces, &c., in all which 
the mass is before us in his formule, It is 
true that the letter m is there ; but, to the mathe- 
matician, it is in all cases simply a number, a 
constant obtained by experiment only, experiment 
which is independent of all hypothesis about 
the existence or non-existence of matter..... 
If I must believe in matter, I must also believe, 
not that it is infinitely divisible—for that is 
absurd—but that it is, like the space which it 
occupies at this moment, infinitely divided, so 
that every mathematical point or zero volume 
of space is occupied in a material locus by a 
mathematical point or zero mass of matter. The 
difficulty of affirming an actual infinite division is 
no greater in the case of matter than in the case of 
space, and we are compelled to affirm this in space. 
Wherefore I did not talk nonsense about the 
table. If there is matter, its ultimate atoms can 
be nothing but zero masses, each occupying a zero 
volume of space, which masses, having no parts, 
can be constituted by no internal forces of cohe- 
sion.” Theauthor defies the materialist to adduce 
any experimental or logical demonstration of the 
existence of his matter as being the seat of force, or 
any proof of it beyond his own unsupported asser- 
tion, and remarks that, ‘‘ while it is confessedly 
difficult for the Theist to prove by a merely 
intellectual process the existence of his God, it is 
not a whit less difficult for the materialist to 
—_ by any process whatever the existence of 
is matter.” 

At the Physical and Mathematical Section, on 
October 13 (Mr. Joseph Baxendell in the chair), 
Mr. Vernon read a letter from Mr. James Taylor, 
Secretary of the Oldham Corporation Gas and 
Water Works, enclosing returns of rainfall at 
Oldham, Strines Dale, and Brushes Clough. 

Mr. Baxendell read a “ Note on a New Star near _ 
the Greenwich Variable, No. 1773 of the 12-year- 
Catalogue,” to which we have previously refe 
in our “Scientific Notes.” 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Novemper 2ist. 


As1aTIC, at 3.—5, New Burlington Street. 
Rorat Acapemy or Arts, at 8.—‘Anatomy:” Mr, R. 
Partridge. 


Soctan Scrence Association, at 8.—1, Adam Street, 
Adelphi. “On the Expediency of. Abo the Rules 
Sertain Civil Suite, and of Defoe nee i Ooacieal teins?" 

and o endan : 

Mr, Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L. 
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ErOn the Ethnolo 


TUESDAY, November 22nd. 
¥ . Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square. 
TaoLpcletinology of Dahome:” Ca tain Burton. “On 
the Principles of Ethnology:”’ Mr. T. 5. var ees 
at 8.—25, Great George Stree 
ae Enon the Decay of Materials in Tro ical i 
”* “ Description of the Great Grimsby Doc &c.: 
Mr. E. H. Clark. 


LOG at 9.—ll, Hanover Square. ‘On the Crania 
— Dentition of the Lemuride :’’ Mr. Mivart. as 
butions towards a Monograph of the Pandoride: Dr. P. 


Carpenter. And other papers. 
WEDNESDAY, November 23rd. 
t 8.—Somerset House. ‘“‘ On the Occurrence 
bas pore ry Remains in the Laurentian Rocks of Canada: 
Sir W. E. Logan, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. “On the Struc- 
Oo Remains 


rgani from the Laurentian 
Canada :” Mr. J. W. Dawson, LL.D., 


F.R.S., F.G.S. “On the Mineralogy of certain Organic 
Remains from the Laurentian Limestones of Canada : 
Mr. T. Sterry Hunt, M.A., F.R.5S. Communicated by Sir 
W. E. Logan, F.R.S., F.G.8. “On the Coal-measures 
of New South Wales, with Spirifers, Glossopteris, and 
Lepidodendron :”” Mr. Ww. Keene. Communicated by the 
Po Aa a Adelphi. “On th 

Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, elphi. “On the 
Application of tron to the Purposes of War and Naval 
Architecture :”” Mr. Wm. Fairbairn, LL.D., F.R.S. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL AssociATION, at 8.30.—32, Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly. “‘On Roman Tyagie found at Petriana on 
the Great Wali of Hadrian :” Dr. Brushfield, “ On Sepul- 
chral Crosses at Ilkley, and _in the Neighbourhood of 
Leeds:” Mr. Pettigrew. ‘“‘On Forged Antiquities in 
Bronze :”’ Mr. Syer Cuming. 

Roya Socrery or LITERATURE, at 8.30.—4, St. Martin’s Lane. 


THURSDAY, November 24th. 


Rora, at 8.30.—Burlington House. “ On the Composition 
of Sea Water in different Parts of the Ocean” (continued) : 
Dr. G. Forchhammer. “ Researches on Certain Ethyl- 
phosphates :”’ Professor A. H, Church, 








ART. 


NEW STATUES ATTHE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Shoe’ recent additions to the Sculpture Gallery 
of the British Museum have naturally at- 
tracted great attention. We have added but little 
to our collection of Greek sculpture since the 
days when that unique and most splendid acqui- 
sition, the Elgin marbles— which came to us almost 
unconscious as a fortune may lapse to a child, 
which found us stupid enough and ignorant enough 
to hesitate about paying the cost of the transport 
where the possession itself was of priceless value— 
became the inalienable property of the nation. 
Of late years the national museum has been 
enriched by collections of great interest and im- 
portance, more particularly the Assyrian remains 
and those from Asia Minor; of pure Greek 
sculpture but little has come into our possession ; 
and this present acquisition is perhaps a more 
important one than we had any right to expect. 
The matchless specimens of Greek art are now 
well known and appropriated ; what remains to be 
discovered lies buried beneath a soil the possessors 
of which are now too well informed and too 
jealous of the custody of such prizes to permit 
of any question of their transfer to foreign 
overnments. We may secure a marble statue 
ere and there of great beauty and interest from 
the private collections of the Continent, but the 
masterpieces of Greek art are now placed for 
ever beyond our reach. The Venus of Milo 
and the Gladiator in Paris, the Venus of the 
Tribune in Florence, the Dying Gladiator of the 
Capitol, the Apollo of the Vatican, signify the 
glory of the sites on which they are located ; and, 
as far as mortal eye can see, for ages yet to come 
the pilgrimages of the world will be made to the 
temples that contain them; for, apart from all 
questions of Pagan or Christian sentiment, no art 
has ever existed upon our earth that can compare 
with Greek art. The most excellent productions 
of the age of Pericles are simply perfect, and, to the 
thoughtful student and scholar alike, they bear 
the impress of eternal life stamped upon them by 
the undying genius of their authors. The galleries 
of the Vatican and of the Capitol contain treasures 
that the increasing knowledge and civilization of 
Europe will recognise as the chief of all Italian 
possessions, the mute and marvellous images that 
bear witness of a lower revelation than has been 
vouchsafed to us, but still of a revelation of 
rem | once given to the world, to which may be 
t our appreciation of all that is lovely in 
proportion or noble and significant in form. 

e can hardly now expect to see the Sculpture 
Galleries of the British Museum enriched by any 
of those are of Greek art which represent 
the best period of its history. The presence of 
the Elgin marbles, fragments though they be, 
places our collection in the first rank; and, with 
the exception of a single Metope, deposited in the 
on and pe an in our Masten by a 

we possess e original remains. A 
coon these, ae not without some admirsble 

mens, our collection is second in im ce 
to those of the Continent. The enéieded of the 

arnese statues, which have lately come into our 
possession, though a very valuable acquisition, 
cannot be looked upon as one of the highest 





importance. The two figures which give to this 
group of statues the chief claim to consideration 
are a triplicate copy of a Mercury, identical with 
those in the Belvidere of the Vatican and Lans- 
downe House, and a unique copy of the celebrated 
Diadumenos of Polycletus. The originals of these 
copies are supposed to have perished ; and it is there- 
fore satisfactory to know that we have secured, in 
the first, the best of the three known copies, and, in 
the last, the only copy of one of the most celebrated 
figures of a sculptor whose name has come down 
to us as the contemporary and rival of Phidias. 
The figure of Mercury is simple in treatment and 
expressive of perfect physical beauty; the head is 
remarkably well preserved, and the work has 
undergone generally but little restoration. We 
are reminded by it rather of a noble young 
Athenian in his gracefulness and strength than 
of the ideal messenger of the gods, and the head 
especially indicates an individuality which was 
commonly suppressed by the Greek artists when 
they wished to express the ideal attributes of 
their deities. The general surface of the marble is 
well preserved and of an exquisite tint. Whether 
the figure was ever coloured, at it is now tolerably 
certain was at one time the custom in ancient 
Greece, is doubtful; but it is said that vestiges 
of colour may be traced upon the drapery on the 
left shoulder. The statue, which is known as a 
copy of the Diadumenos of Polycletus, represents a 
ag Greck fastening a band or diadem round 
nis head ; the original work was celebrated in an 
age when the genius of Phidias may be supposed 
to have overshadowed all inferior reputations. 
Unfortunately for the world, no original work 
by Polycletus is known to be in existence; but 
his colossal statue of Juno, which was placed 
in the temple of that goddess at Argos, was 
considered by his contemporaries to rival the 
finest works of the sculptor of the Parthenon. 
This statue, like that of the Olympian Jupiter of 
Phidias, was composed of gold and ivory; and, 
though of less dimensions, its reputation was not 
inferior to that of the famous statue in the temple 
erected in Altis. But the chief production of this 
great master was known as the “ Doryphorus ;”’ 
and it is said to have been so excellent in its pro- 
portions as to be received as “the canon,” or a 
standard of excellence for works of its own cha- 
racter. Polycletus is declared by Pliny to have 
succeeded best in works of a soft or gentle uspect ; 
and the work now in the Museum is of this cha- 
racter: strength is subordinated to grace; and, 


although we fail not to recognise the great mus- 


cular development of the athlete, it is subdued by 
the harmony of the proportions and the perfect 
expression of repose. 

Next to these two figures in importance we 
should be disposed to place the young Apollo 
playing on the lyre. The figure is in the same 
attitude as the one already possessed by the 
British Museum, but naked; the restorations are 
considerable, and do not contrast favourably with 
the original work, which is very true to nature 
and noble in style. 

A small group of a Satyr and an Amorino is of 
a much later period, and of inferior workman- 
ship; but it is well preserved, and an interesting 
example of a decadent age. 

The equestrian statue of a Roman emperor will 
probably be thought the most disappointing work 
of the series. The horse, looking for an instant to 
the horses of Phidias, is atrociously bad ; nor can 
we think his rider is much better. We are told 
that the head is a portrait of Caligula, but that it 
does not belong to the torso—hence any interest 
that might attach to the work as a portrait of a 
Roman emperor is at once dispelled; it could 
hardly have been the custom, even of Roman em- 
perors, to ride about with only a bit of drapery 
that concealed no part of their figures but the 
shoulder, and left them otherwise as naked as the 
horse of this so-called portrait-group: To compare 
this work in point of merit with the Marcus 
Aurelius of the Capitol, or in interest with the 
Balbi statues in the Museo Borbonico at Naples, 
is merely to mislead public taste. The Marcus 
Aurelius itself, as an equestrian statue, sinks 
wholly by comparison below the medieval Col- 
leone at Venice, perhaps even below the Henri 
IV. at Paris; and this ancient statue possesses no 


claim to our admiration beyond the fact of its 





rarity as a relic of the Roman Empire. 

Of the remaining works that make up this late 
addition to the collections of the Museum, one 
is a heroic figure of the time of Alexander the 
Great, to which no name has yet been assigned, 
and two are not yet un ed. These latter are a 
group of M and Hersé and a male torso. 

These works have been purchased from the 
ex-King of Naples through the intervention of 
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an American sculptor, the author of that most 
delightful work “Roba di Roma,” Mr. Wm. 
Storey, whose statues of Cleopatra and the African 
Sybil were the theme of so much comment in the 
International Exhibition. They formed that part 
of the collection of the Farnese Palace in Rome 
which had not been removed to the Museo Bor- 
bonico at Naples, for thither the cream of the 
Farnese gallery was long since transported. The 
Palace is now chiefly cele brated for the frescoes of 
Annibale Carracci, which could not be removed 
from the walls. In estimating the value of our 
acquisition, therefore, we must not forget that in 
Rome it represented but the lees of the contents 
of one great palace ; and we shall then form some 
idea of the extent and of the priceless value of 
the art treasures of a city which can spare these 
statues as of no account, and be none the poorer 
for the loss of them. 








ART NOTES. 


Tue Hyde Park sculptures for the national 
Prince Consort Memorial have been determined 
upon. Baron Marochetti is to execute the statue 
of the Prince; and the four principal groups, 
symbolizing the four quarters of the world, have 
been intrusted to the following sculptors :— 
Europe, to Mr. P. Macdowell, R.A.; Asia, to 
Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A. ; Africa, to Mr. W. Theed ; 
America, to Mr. J. Bell. Four lesser groups, 
emblematic of Agriculture, Commerce, Manufac- 
tures, and Mechanics, will beexecuted by Mr. W.C. 
Marshall, R.A., Mr. J. Thorneycroft, Mr. H. Weeks, 
R.A., and Mr. J. Lawler. Mr. H. H. Armstead 
and Mr. J. Phillips will execute the bas-reliefs. 

We have received from Mr. Mitchell a proof- 
impression of M. A. Graefle’s half-length portrait 
of her Majesty, engraved by Mr. W. Holl. The 
Queen is seated by the side of a bust of his late 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, placed at her 
left hand upon a table. The portrait represents 
herjMajesty as she now appears in the privacy of 
her domestic life, and is dedicated to their Royal 
Hignesses the Princesses. Of the portraits of the 
Queen this is likely to be the most popular. 

Messrs. Cotnaeur, Scort, & Co. have for- 
warded to us an engraver’s proof of the full-length 
portrait of H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice, painted 
by Lauchert, the court-painter of Berlin, and 
engraved by George Zobel—a very clever picture, 
most charmingly engraved, and sure to be a 
favourite Christmas and New Year’s gift. They 
also send athree-quarter-length portrait of the late 
Duke of Newcastle, from Sir J. Watson Gordon’s 
picture by the same engraver. 

THE Journal de [Imprimerie mentions the 
death of M. Achille Lefévre, the celebrated en- 
graver, whose engravings of the chief pictures of 
Raphael and Correggio are everywhere held in 
great estimation. 








MUSIC. 


MR. MACFARREN’S “HELVELLYN.” 


N music, as in politics, there is much talk just 
now of the “ principle of nationalities.” The 
advocacy of the claims of “native talent” is 
generally coupled with the assertion of a theory 
which traces diversities of musical style mainly to 
differences of race, language, and national tempera- 
ment. The advocates of this doctrine ought to 
welcome any new work from the pen of Mr, 
Macfarren. Whatever else he is, or is not, he 
is at least thoroughly English ; and he has never 
been more entirely so than in “ Helvellyn,” 
which the Opera Company have just produced 
on the Covent Garden stage. If he is not 
the first of our native composers, he is the 
undisputed head of the national school, if 
such a thing exists. He is the only musician 
who has set himself to make melody of the old 
English type the basis of dramatic writing on the 
scale of the modern grand opera. His four prin- 
cipal works—“ King Charles the Second,” “ Robin 
Hood,” “SheStoops to Conquer,” and “Helvellyn ”’ 
—are the fruits of this experiment. They stand 
alone in their combination of modern structural 
form, with tune of the ancient popular type, and, 
on that account, if on no other, are certain of a 
place in the history of English musical art. 
Every opera that Mr. Macfarren produces has 
thus a special interest. He has evidently subordi- 
nated the bent of his individual fancy to a theory 
of musical style, and this theory is tested in his 
works. And it has never, perhaps, been tested 
more fairly than in “ Helvellyn.” The subject of 
“ Robin Hood,” for instance, a i 
legend, lent itself more readily on that account to 
Mr. ’s mode of treatment ; but the stock 
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of purely national sub is limited, and it re- 
mained to be seen whether the application of the 
same means and method to a plot of a more 
ordinary kind could produce a work of sustained 
interest. As to how this doubt has been answered 
by “Helvellyn” there is, of course, much dif- 
ference of opinion. The result, to state it briefly, 
appears to us to be this: that Mr. Macfarren has 
again proved his ability to write a delightful 
opera—for an opera so full of charming music 
must be called delightful—but has nof proved 
that his method is a sound one, or that the 

inciple on which it rests is defensible. Mr. 

acfarren’s vein of melody appears to be really 
in sympathy with that of the old popular music 
of our country. But it is not at all clear that the 
moments when most he evidently tries to be 
English are his moments of happiest invention, 
while, on the other hand, it is easy to see that 
his musical effects are richest and best where he 
works with a free hand, using resources utterly 
unknown to his predecessors in the so-called 
national school—resources not created for or by the 
musicians of this or of that country, but gradually 
developed by the inventive instincts of hundreds 
of different minds owning no common nation- 
ality of origin. We feel, in short, that Mr. 
Macfarren’s music is beautiful because it is an 
artistic combination of essential musical elements, 
and not because it has the accident of nationality 
and strong local colour. It is hard to exag- 
gerate the preciousness of indigenous popular 
melody as a well-spring of pure music, but it is 
easy to set too great store by “local colour.” 
Any musician moderately well acquainted with the 
resources of an orchestra can give his ideas of the 
* colour’ conventionally demanded by the scene. 
Oboes and a ground bass for Scotch mountains, cas- 
tanets and tempo di bolero for the Spanish venta, 
eymbals and reeds for the Eastern pageant—a few 
stock devices, judiciously applied, can easily be 
made to give the required air of superficial vrai- 
semblance to almost any stage picture. But to 
measure the essential truth or beauty of dramatic 
music by the degree of ingenuity with which 
these tricks are used is to reduce the art of the 
— to the level of the stage-carpenter’s 

Thus much is said by ay of caution, lest a 
hearty admiration of Mr. Macfarren’s music should 








‘seem to imply acquiescence in the demand so 


eagerly made in some quarters for the production 
of distinctively English music as a jusz: fication for 
the existence of an “ English Opera.” Such music 
as “ Helvellyn” would be welcome on any stage 
and in any language, though it is most appropriate 
and most pleasant, no doubt, when the words are 
given in the vernacular tongue by English-speaking 
artists. It has yet to be shown that the phrase 
“English Opera” can reasonably bear any other 
meaning than this. 

As to the plot and the music of “ Helvellyn” it 
is needless to go into detail, as the production of 
two popular operas within the space of two 
or three years has made Mr. Macfarren’s style 
familiar to all who take any interest in the sub- 
ject. Of the story it will be sufficient to note 
that it differs in character from the subjects which 
the composer has formerly handled by being a 
simple pastoral love-tale, the incidents of which 
are intertwined with a series of idyllic scenes of 
rustic life. The centre of the action is a home- 
stead on the shores of Ulieswater, and the story 
turns mainly upon the circumstance of two women 
falling in love with the same man, the ultimate 

i of the successful fair one being brought 
about by divers incidents, in which a certain 
reprobate relative of one of the ladies plays a 
conspicuous part. The play (adapted from a Ger- 
man source by Mr. Oxenford) is well constructed 
and well written. It betrays, it is true, marks of 
occasional carelessness, but the good sense and 
spirit of the dialogue, and the pleasant ease of the 
versification, make a happy contrast to the dreary 
nonsense upon which English composers are so 
often condemned to waste their talents. The 
conspicuous feature in the music is the prevalence 
of concerted pieces. A scene of a “Harvest home,” 
with its procession, song, and dance, its supper, 
chorus, and general jollification, is made the 


subject of a delightful series of pieces, all breathing | 


the very spirit of open-air gladsomeness and simple 
merriment. Another scene of the sort that Mr. 
Macfarren likes so much is the Sunday morning 
in a country churchyard. Calm, bright, and solemn 
pin ae ntpemed and — two heroines 
are personages of about equal importance 
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with the iest songs of its class. To hear this 
little piece warbled by two such consummate 
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singers as Madame Parepa and Madame Sher- 
rington would alone repay a visit to Covent 
Garden. There are three fully-developed finales, 
and it is hard to say which is the best. Thorough- 
ness is always one of the characteristics of Mr. 
Macfarren’s work, and it is evidenced here in the 
profusion with which he illustrates the action of 
the piece with ‘concerted writing, and in the care 
with which every bar is instrumented. Music 
more genuinely and honestly made is not to be 
found. That the composer, indeed, is a melodist, 
in the sense of possessing in a special degree the 
rare and precious instinct which lies at the root of 
musical inspiration, cannot be averred, but every 
line of his writing bears evidence of the refined 
culture which knows how to turn to the best 
account the suggestions of a tuneful fancy. 

A word must be said of the execution of the 
piece. It is, perhape, superfluous to say that the 
singing of Madame Parepa and Madame Sherring- 
ton is throughout charming ; and of Mr. Haigh, 
who acts the lover, we can only utter the regret, 
with the expression of which he must be already 
too familiar, that his power as a singer and his 
style as an actor are not commensurate with the 
exquisite quality of his voice. Since Signor Mario 
was in his prime there has not probably been 
heard upon the Covent Garden stage a tenor voice 
more irreproachably beautiful. But something 
more than a voice is wanted to make a great 
singer. A new baritone, Mr. Albert Lawrence, 
who takes the part of the villain of the piece, 
must be nétioed as having proved himself a real 
acquisition to the company. He has a voice of 
full tone and fair quality, though a little hard in its 
lower notes, and has shown that he can both sing 
well and act with sufficient spirit. The name of 
Mr. H. Oorri, who personates satisfactorily an 
ancient rustic, completes the list of characters. 
The chorus deserves high praise, not only on 
account of its irreproachable singing, but for the 
intelligence shown by its component units in 
going through the various mancuvres which 
throw so much life into the action of the piece. 
It is only indirectly that the merit of stage 
scenery comes within the scope of a musical 
notice, but it would be unfair not to add that the 
wre pictorial scenes elaborated by the taste 
and skill of Mr. W. Grieve and his brother really 
contribute very much to the beauty of the 
ensemble. Helvellyn, and Ulleswater at its feet— 
the mountain now reddened in the glow of sun- 
set, and now shrouded in dense thunderclouds, 
overlying a stormy dash of lurid sky—are made 
the subject for pictures which are high art in the 
true sense of the term. , RB. L. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES. 





THE excellent performances of “ Faust,” with 
which Mr. Harrison has begun his English Opera 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, would be en- 
titled, if space permitted, to a detailed notice. 
The performance differs in two points from that 
of the last winter season—Miss Pyne being the 
Margaret and Signor Garcia the Valentine. Miss 
Pyne, of course, sings the music admirably ; but, 
in other respects, her assumption of the part is 
only a modified success. Signor Garcia, who now 
makes his first appearance as a baritone on the 
English stage, is a son of the world-renowned 
Professor, and nephew consequently of Malibran 
and Madame Viardot. His success has been un- 
mistakable. He has a voice of clear, rich tone, an 
Italian method, and no mean power as an actor. 
He bears his part in the great scene of the duel 
and assassination in a way which at once stamps 
him as an artist of considerable force. “ Faust,” 
with this excellent cast—Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor 
Marchesi, and Miss Cotterill (late of the Olympic), 
taking the other characters —has drawn over- 
whelming crowds to the theatre; so that the 
popularity of M. Gounod’s masterpiece does not 
yet seem to be on the wane. It is otherwise, 
apparently, with the “Traviata,” which has been 
produced for the début of Madame Ferranti-Ken- 
neth, a prima donna new to London boards. 
This lady has a voice which must once have been 
powerful, and which is still, though somewhat 
worn, clear, penetrating, and flexible. Her vocal- 
ization is dashing and fluent, but her delivery is 
marred by some of the usual defeets of the modern 
Italian school. She acts expressively ; but, until 
she in some better piece than this, it will 
be unfair to attempt an estimate thecal gwen 
It was curious, but not altogether unsatisfactory, 
to notice the wpe Bay yom of the house at 
a performance of thi 1 and mee lay as 
com with the thronging overflow which filled 
the same place to the roof a night or two before. 





HERR Manns has lost no time in bringing out 
Mr. Sullivan’s “Kenilworth” at the Crystal 
Palace. The performance of Saturday last was 
excellent, subject only to the drawback that the 
concert-room, in which the tone of a good orchestra 
sounds so well, is not resonant enough to give 
voices a fair chance against a band. The chorus 
therefore sounded somewhat weak. On the other 
hand, the piece had the advantage of being heard 
by itself, instead of, as at Birmingham, amid a 
crowd of other works. That the genuine beauty 
of the cantata was felt by the audience was suffi- 
ciently attested by the applause which greeted 
every movement. On the whole, the impression 
made at Birmingham was decidedly confirmed. 
Miss Banks and Mr. Cummings and Mr. Santley 
were the soloists. 

Messrs. Noverio’s very valuable series of 
cheap octavo vocal scores has just been increased 
by the publication of Spohr’s “Calvary” and 
Cherubini’s Requiem Mass in O minor. The 
subject of the first of these works would of itself 
almost forbid its becoming poyeey in England, 
but the magnificent requiem of Cherubini would 
soon make an impression on the public if our 
great choral societies had sufficient enterprise to 
undertake its performance. Weber's Mass in G, 
a piece of service-music most charming in its 
special style, has also been added to this series. 

M. Scupo, the musical critic of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, died a month ago at Blois, 
aged forty-eight. He had been for some time 
mentally deranged. He was by birth a Venetian, 
and was a vocalist in the early part of his life, and, 
at one time, according to M. Fétis, a clarinet 
player in a regimental band. 

Four thousand people came to M. Pasdeloup’s 
opular concert at the Cirque Napoléon on the 
th of November. The programme consisted 

simply of Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, Weber’s 
overture, “The Ruler of the Spirits,” a bit of 
Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang symphony, a Concerto by 
Beethoven, and a “Suite d’Orchestre” by Lachner, 

Mopiie. CartoTra Parri’s tour in Germany, 
under the auspices of Mr. Ullman, and in the 
company of Herr Jaell and M. Vieuxtemps, is said 
to be a series of extraordinary triumphs. She 
has attracted vast audiences in Prague, Dresden, 
Breslau, and other places. 

M.Govunonp’s “Mireille” is to reappear presently 
at the Théatre Lyrique with very considerable 
changes. It is cut down to three acts. Mdlle. 
Nillson, the new star-soprano at this theatre, con- 
tinues to attract large audiences. 

Mpttz. Paving Lucca, whose sudden de 
parture front the Royal Italian Opera last season 
was so much talked of, is, after all, it is said, to 
sing again next season at the same theatre. 

A Gorp medal, value £15, is offered for a poem 
on Meyerbeer by the Society of Belles-Lettres at 
Tarn-et-Garonne. The advertisement innocently 
says that the society desires to have nota “ cold 
analysis” of the composer’s character, but a 
“spontaneous and inspired work.” 

rn. Atrrep GiLBEeRt’s Shakespearian Com- 
memoration Ode for male-voice chorus, with solo, 
has lately been published by Messrs. Addison. 

A PRIVATELY printed pamphlet of thirty pages 
on the musical instruments sent to the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862 has been issued at 
Madrid by Royal command :—“ Memoria sobre 
los Instrumentos de Musica, presentados en la 
Esposicion Internacional de Londres del ajio de 
1862. Escrita por D. Antonio Romero y Andia, 
Publicada en virtud de la real drden de 26 de abril 
del mismo ajio. Madrid, 1864.” 

“ T’/OvuvrierE de Londres” is the name of a 
new drama announced at the Ambigu Comique. 
Itis adapted from Miss Braddon’s novel of “ Henry 
Dunbar,” a translation of which, by M. Ch. Bernard 
Derosne, we have already mentioned as in the press. 

“La Jeunesse de Mirabeau,” a new four-act 
drama of M. Aylic Langlé, is a complete success 
at the Vaudeville. M. Febvre plays the réle of 
“ T’ami des hommes.” 

A FAIRY extravaganza, “ La Beauté du Diable,” 
has been produced at the Théatre des Galeries 
Saint-Hubert, Brussels, M. Brasseur, the Parisian 
actor, sustaining in it no less than fourteen dif- 
ferent parts. Mdlle. Haniola and the brothers 
Kiralfy, the Hungarian dancers, have been 
engaged for the performance. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


NOVEMBER 2ist to NOVEMBER 26th. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m- 
OPERAS :— 
Covent GARDEN (English), “* Helvellyn,” “ Son- 
nambula,” “* Masaniello,”’ &c: 8 
Bus Maspsry’s (En glish), “ Faust,” i) Traviata 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO. PUBLISH THIS DAY— 


I. 
A NEW BOOK BY CUTHBERT BEDE. 


THE WHITE WIFE, and Other Stories, Supernatural, 
Romantic, and Legendary. By CUTHBERT BEDE. With numerous Illustrations by the 


Author. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 
II. 


MR. BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW NOVEL, to be obtained at all the Libraries. 


JOHN GODFREY’S FORTUNES, Related by Himself. By 


BAYARD TAYLOR, Author of “ Views Afoot,” &. Three Volumes, post 8vo., 24s. 


ITl. 
A HISTORY OF BRIGANDAGE. 


BRIGANDAGE IN SOUTH ITALY, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time, with Adventures of the Chief Brigands. By DAVID HILTON. Two 


Volumes, post 8vo., 16s. 
IV. 


A ROMANCE OF GIPSY LIFE. 


THE GIPSIES OF THE DANES DYKE: 


English Hedgeside Lifee By JANUARY SEARLE. Post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 


a Story of 





Lonpoxn: SAMPSON LOW, SON, anp MARSTON, 14, Lup@are HI11. 





ISSUE OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

ON THE lst OF JANUARY NEXT' a New Monthly Issue 
will be commenced of the Illustrated Edition of the above 
Works, nm 48 Volumes, printed on superfine tinted paper, and 
bound in the ** RoxBurGH” style of binding, price 4s. 6d. per 

SPECIMENS ARE NOW READY. 


NEW 


Volume. 


EpiInpurGH, NovVEMBER 18, 1864. 





In December will be published, in post 8vo., price 31s. 6d., 


OSWALD CRAY. 


A NOVEL IN THREE VOLUMES, 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE,” “THE CHANNINGS,” &e, 





CHARLES BLACK. 


ADAM aAnpD 


EDINBURGH: 


Order, as a Specimen, No. I, CASSELL’S 
DON QUIXOTE, Now Ready, price Three 
Halfpence. 


MR. PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS. 


IN THE PRESS. 














CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA. | 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 
Containing a Narrative of Mr. Palgrave’s Residence in 1862-3 in the Three Kingdoms of 


TELAH, THE NEJED, AND OMAN, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR HISTORY, ACTUAL CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS. 





CAMBRIDGE. 
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MACMILLAN & ©O, LONDON AND. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


NEW NOVEL. This day, Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 2ls., 


THE AARBERGS. By Rosamonp 


HERVEY. 
Shortly, Three Volumes, crown 8vo., £1. lis. 6d., 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. By 


the Author of “* Lost Sin Massinaperp.” 








““A marvel of beauty and cheapness.””—Notes and Queries. 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE | 


WORKS, Edited by W.G. CLarx andW. Apis Wraicat 
in one t Volume, beautifully printed on toned 
. and bound in extra cloth, will be published in 
ovember, and will be sold by all Booksellers at the 
price of 3s. 6d. 
“ The cheapest and best ever published,””—Bookseller, 





In December, strongly bound, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: 


a Pichia Gen i and Historical Account of the 
tates and Sovereigns of the civilized World in the Year 
— By Freperick Martix. Second Annual Publi- 
cation, 


New Work by the Author of “Tur Bratow Papers,” 
Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s, 6d., 


FIRESIDE TRAVELS. By James 


RussE.L LowsEt1, Author of “ The Biglow Papers.”’ 
“ Delightful reading .... full of the wide and delicate 


observation, the original reflection, the deep playful humour 
and the clear artistic pictures of a man of genius. *Spectator. 





Next week, feap. 8vo., 


LEONORE, and other Poems. 


Georoiana Lapy CHATTERTON. 


By 





Immediately, fcap. 8vo., 


STORIES OF NUMBER NIP. By 


Mark Lemon, 
*,.* With Six Ilustrations by Cuarnies Keene, 


Next week, New Edition, with Illustrations by R. Farren, 


THE LITTLE DUKE; or, Richard 
— By the Author of “The Heir of Red- 


Nearlyready, New Volume of “* The Golden Treasury Series,” 
by the Author of “* The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 


New Volume of * The Golden Treasury Series.’’ 


THE SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY, 


Selected and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER, is just pub- 
lished, with a Vignette by R. Farren, price 4s. 6d. 





Next week, crown 8vo., 


THE GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of 
HEAVEN. A Series of Lectures on the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A.,, 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Vere Street. 





Next week, 8vo., Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
DISCUSSIONS on the GOSPELS. 


In Two Parts. Part I. On the Language employed by 
‘ the Original 
and 


Our Lora and His Disciples, Pari 
Language of St. Matthew's Gospei, the 
Authenticity of the Gospels. By the Rev, ALEXANDER 
Rorerts, D.D. 


** A most valuable contribution to our biblical literature.” 
—Saturday Review. pity 


Next week, Fifth Edition, crown 8vo., enlarged, 





ESSAYS, THOUGHTS, AND 
REFLECTIONS, and LETTERS. By the Rev. Henr 
Portrait, Edi 


Woopwarp, A.M. With a Memoir 
by his Son, Tuomas Woopwarp, A.M., Dean of Down, 


In the press, fcap, 8vo., 


DANTE’S COMEDY: THE HELL. 


Translated into Literal Blank Verse by W. M. Rossetrt. 
With Introduction and Notes. 


Immediately, fcap. 8vo., 


LE MORTE ARTHUR. Edited from 


the Harleian MS, 2252 in the British Museum, by F. J. 
Furnivatut, M.A. Cam., with a Prefatory Essay on 
A late Herpert CoLeRipcs, 


Next week, fcap. Svo., 


SERTUM SHAKESPERIANUM 


SUBNEXIS ALIQUOT ALIUNDE EXCERPTIS 
FLORIBUS LATINE REDDIDIT Rey. H. Latuam, 
A.M., E. Coll,, Aen. Nas,, Oxon. 


This day, extra fcap. Svo., cloth, 4s, 6d., 


-PRENCH READER. For the Use 


of Colleges and Schools. Containing a Graduated Selec- 
tion from Modern ’ 





MACMILLAN & OO., 
LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MESSBS. JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 


will publish the following New Works during the 
Winter einen co 


NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND YATES. 
Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


BECK EN TO HARNESS. 
A STORY OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 
Reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine. Cpeady. 


Illustrated with Photograph-Portraits from Authentic Pic- 
tures, pain by Royal Ceumnenin by the Most Eminent 
Artists of the Periods, 


In Two Volumes, price 42s., 
OYAL FAVOURITES. 


By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 


*,* This most important work has been in preparation 
over two years. 


Two Volumes, price 21s., 


Tas HAWKS HAWES. 
By M. A. BIRD. 


NEW NOVEL BY Srr LASCELLES WRAXALL, Barr. 
Three Volumes, price 3ls. 6d., 
M E R C E D E s. 


By the Author of “ Caro.ine Martixpa,” &c, 


Three Volumes, price 31s, 6d., 


Lae Go BD: BM .O TAS. 

By G. J. COLLINS, 
Author of “ Sackville Chase,” “The Man in Chains,” &. 
| [On Nov. 28. 


One Volume, price 10s. 6d., 


[APY CUMBERFORD’S PROTEGE. 


NEW NOVEL BY CHARLES BEACH. 
Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


TEFT TO THE WORLD. 
By Author of “‘ Lost Lenore, &c., &c. 


NEW WORK BY LIEUT. WARNEFORD, R.N. 
Two Volumes, price 2ls., 
H E 


JOLLY-BOAT. 


By the Author of “* Tates or THe Coast Guarp,” &c. 
(On Nov, 23. 


Two Volumes, price 21s., 


AGGIE B.E L L. 


By WARWICK HOLME, 
Author of “The Mortons of Bardom,” [Ready. 


NEW WORK ON SHAKSPEARE. 
One Volume, demy 8vo., 
S et 8 PE AR OE: 
His INNER LIFE, as INTIMATED in his WRITINGS. 
By JOHN A. HERAUD. 


DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN, 
Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 
P UT 


TO THE TEST. 
A R 


Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 
R Y O’BYRBN E. 

the Author of “‘Srr Vicror’s Cuoics,” “ Bertiz 

Bray,” &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


New Novet, by the Author of *“‘ Lapy AupLEY’s 
Secret,” &c. 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 


N.B.—The whole of the First Edition of this Novel was 
exhausted on the first day of publication. The Second 
and Third Editions are now sold off, the Fourth is on 
sale, and a Fifth Edition is printing to avoid delay. 











Three Volumes, price 31s. 6d., 


ASPAR TRENCHARBD. 
By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG. 


Two Volumes, price 21s., 


RCCENTRIC PERSONAGES. 
By WILLIAM RUSSELL, LL.D. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo., price 21s., | 


DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD. 
A New Work on Magic and Magicians. 
Br W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Two Volumes, price 21s., 


SKERDALE PARK. 
A Nove.. 


Br A CLERGYMAN. 


Three Volumes, price Sis. 6d., 


BEE HUNTEBS. 
By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 


T HE 
Three Volumes, price 31s. 64., 


4.2 2 iw. 2 0 BIN. 
By LADY 





VIRTUE BROTHERS 





& CO’8 LIST. 











A NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
FAMOUS GIRLS WHO HAVE BECOME ILLUSTRIOUS WOMEN. 


Forming Models for Imitation to the Young Ladies of England. 
By JOHN MAW DARTON, late of Holborn Hill. 
Post 8vo., Illustrated, 3s. 6d. ; or, with Photographs and Illuminated Title-page, 5s. 










GOING TO THE DOGS; or, 


Br A. 8. 


Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHAT PUT MY PIPE OUT.” 
The Adventures of Frank. 


Showing how he was brought up to follow neither Trade nor Profession, and what 
his very genteel bringing-up brought him to. 

ROE. 

Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LILLINGSTONES,” 4c. 


CAMPION COURT. 
By EMMA JANE WORBOISE, Author of “ Lottie Lonsdale,” &c. 





THE LILLINGSTONES. 


Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


LOTTIE 








Crown 8vo., price 5s., 
SCENES FROM THE DRAMA 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


By W. H. D. ADAMS. 





Third Edition, fcap. 8vo., price 2s, 6d. gilt, 
ORACLES FROM 
THE BRITISH POETS. 


A Drawing-room Table Book and Pleasant Companion. 
By JAMES SMITH. 





New Edition, with 8 Illustrations, fcap., price 5s., 


TALES OF MANY LANDS. 


By M. FRASER TYTLER. 





New Edition, with 4 Illustrations, fcap., 3s. 6d., 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MRS. ANDERSON’S SCHOOL. 


By JANE WINNARD HOOPER. 





Illustrated, 18mo., price 2s., 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


*,* Order Virtue’s Pocket Edition. 


Post 8vo 





Tllustrated, 18mo., price 2s., 


SANDFORD AND MERTON. 


*,* Order Virtue’s Pocket Edition. 





STORY WITHOUT AN END. 


Two Volumes, 18mo., price 1s. 6d, each, 
ORIGINAL 


POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. 








18mo., price 1s, 6d., : 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY, 


By the same AUTHORS. 
An Illustrated Edition, 16mo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 





Fifth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo., price 5s., 
STUDIES IN 
ENGLISH POETRY; 


With short Biographical Sketches, and Notes explanatory 
and critical. 


By JOSEPH PAYNE, F.C.P. 





Fourteenth Edition, 18mo., price 2s, 6d., 
SELECT 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 
With brief Explanatory Notes. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE, F.C.P. 





THREE YEARS IN THE HOLY CITY. 








Loxvox: JOHN MASWELL & 00, 192, Fuger Sraner. 
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‘ LONDON: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, AMEN CORNER. 





LONSDALE. 


F cap. 8vo., 5s. 


At a reduced price, particulars to be had on application. 


RE-ISSUE of PUNCH for TWENTY YEARS, 1841 to 1860. 


Complete in sets of Twenty Volumes. 


Fcap. 8vo., price 2s, 6d., 


PATTIE DURANT. 


OF By CYCLA, Author of “Passtne Crovups,” &c, 





With Eight Illustrations, crown 8vo., price 5s., 


THE TIGER PRINCE; 


OR, 


ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF ABYSSINIA. 


By W. DALTON. 





New Edition, with Illustrations on Steel, small 8vo., 


cloth, 8s., 


THE OLD FOREST RANGER; 


OR, 


WILD SPORTS OF INDIA ON THE NEILGHERRY 
HILLS, THE JUNGLES, AND THE PLAINS, 


By Colonel WALTER CAMPBELL. 





By F. E. SMEDLEY, Eszq., 


FRANK FAIRLEGH. 


., boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d.; or with’ Thirty 
Illustrations by Georce CruiksHANK, 8vo., cloth, 16s. 





LEWIS ARUNDEL. 


Post 8vo., 3s., boards; cloth, 4s.; or, with Illustrations by 
. K. Browne (Puxiz), 8vo., cloth, 22s. 





HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP. 


New Editien, Nlustrated, 16mo., 2s. 6d., gilt, Post 8vo., boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d.; or, with Ilus- 
° trations by H. K. Browne, 8vo., cloth, 16s. 





Two Volumes, feap., price 12s., 


LINNET’S TRIAL: A Tale. 


By 8. M. 





By the same Aurnor. Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d., 


TWICE LOST: a Novel. 





New Edition, revised and corrected by the Author, with 
Illustrations by G1LBEerT and BaRTL&TT, 


Feap., price 7s. 6d., 


NAOMI; 


oR, 


THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM. 


By Mrs, J. B. WEBB. 





With Eight Illustrations. Fceap., price 3s. 6d., 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF 


DAVID; 


oR, 
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NEW NOVELS TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


On Tuesday, November 22nd, in Three Volumes, post 8vo.; 


HOW TO MANAGE 


| T. 


A NOVEL. 


BY kL 


T. PRICHARD. 


Also, on Friday, November 25th, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


BELFOREST. 


By the Author of ‘‘THz LADIES oF BEAVER HoLLow,” and ‘‘ MEADOWLEIGH.” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


e 
A 





Now READY, 
Cheap Edition, about 300 pages, crown 8vo., price 1s. 6d., 


PROFESSOR RENAN’S 
LIFE OF JESUS. 


Triipyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





PUBLISHED BY HER MAJESTY’S GRACIOUS 
PERMISSION. 


The ELEVENTH THOUSAND OF 


Meditations on Death and Eter- 


NITY. From the German, by Fraeperica ag Library 
Edition, 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d.; crown 8vo., cloth, 6s 


Meditations on Life and its Reli- 


GIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the same. Library 
Edition, 8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d. ; crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


London: Triinrer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Atlantic Monthly for 
NOVEMBER. 
ConTENTS : — 


I, LEAVES FROM AN OFFICER’S JOURNAL, I. 


II, RICHES. 
Ill. THE VENGEANCE OF DOMINIC DE 
GOURGUES, 


IV, LINA. 
Vv. CHARLES LLAMB’S UNCOLLECTED WRIT- 
INGS. IV. 


VI. TO WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
VII. HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS. No. X. 
VIII. THE NEW SCHOOL OF BIOGRAPHY. 
IX. THE LAST RALLY. 
X. FINANCES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


XI, THROUGH TICKETS TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
PHECY. 


XII, SEA-HOURS WITH A DYSPEPTIC. 
XIII, THE OV aNTISTH PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 


REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 


Triisxer & Co., American Lite mcy, 60, Paternoste 
a ie 





ILLUSTRATED sy THE tate JOHN LEECH. 


8vo., cloth, price 6s., 
Smith’s 


(Albert) Struggles and 


of eas Ant. 7 eg, at 
ADVENTURES LP inet 


#0 ME and ABROAD 


London: WiLu1aM Trea, iniikoone Lane, Cheapside. 


ILLUSTRATED ny rar trate JOHN LEECH. 
8vo., cloth, 5s., 


The Fortunes of Hector O’Hal- 


LORAN, and his Man MARK! ANTONY O’TOOLE. By 
W. H. Maxwext, Author of the “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 


London: Witu1aM Treo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. . 








Now ready, price 5s., in a handsome volume of 
469 Svo, pages, 


THORNYCROFT HALL: 
ITS OWNERS AND ITS HEIRS. 


By EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 
With a beautiful Steel-plate Engraving of the Authoress. 





The Reaper, in reviewing tx the pos - considerable length, 
says :—*** Thornycroft c tale, Is THE BEST 
STORY, TO OUR MIND, THAT Miss Wonnerds HAS YET WRITTEN. 
There is much truth, force, and heal religious fee 2 
it the characters are ‘well-defined, and the action of the 

is vigorous and of strong interest.’ 


W. W. Carus Wi son, of Weston-super-Mare, writes :— 
“It is a work which must stand in the first rank of our reli- 
gious and English literature.” 


London: James CLARKE, Christian World Office, 
81, Fleet Street. 


THE WASPS OF THE OCEAN. 








THE DAVENPORT BROTHERS. 


THE BROTHERS DAVENPORT. 


Just ready, in One Wolume, post 8vo., 


THE BROTHERS DAVENPORT: 


benny ao ed of Ira Erastus Davenport and William 
Henry f avenport, comneg known as the Brghera Daven- 
pest with an Account of Eleven Yeots of Preternatural 

henomena and TL. Nicuor Pap and Psychical Mani- 
festations. — a . NICHOLS, D., Author of “ Forty 
Years in Ame 


London : sabsditn: Ottey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 








BY THE TRENT. 


LID() PRIZE TALE. By Mrs. E. S. 

CLDEAE. Glo’stershire. ill be published 
on 15th December, in a handsome post 8vo. volume, price 
4s, 6d., post free. 


Glasgow : Scorrisn Temperance LEAGUE. 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 
EMILY FAITHFULL, LONDON. 


CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALISM, wherein is 


shown th e Human Faculties by the 


e Extension of 
Apgitoation of Modern Soitiear Phenomena 
Doctrine of Christ. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


ANGELS ETHEREAL and MATERIAL, 
and SWEET PEAS: an Allegory. Price 4d. 


THE NEW SHOES; or, What a Little 
Child may Do. By Author of “ Axarzs.” 4d, 


SUNSHINE OR CLOUDS, y addressed 
to British Sailors. By Author of GEL,” 


FLOWERS REPLACED. By ea of 
“ ANGELS.” 8d, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


THE PERPETUAL CURATE. 


By THE AUTHOR or “SALEM CHAPEL.” 


BEING A New Series or 


THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
In Three Volumes, post octavo, £1. 11s. 6d. 


Saanich tod ate 


better for reading—and reading with a Igood deal of 
ve noted a few shortcomings, we gladly adé that 


ht and in *The 
that 


that we have very met a@ work 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anxp SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES NISBET & CO. 


I, 
SKETCHES from the LIFE of the 
Rev. CHAS. SMITH BIRD, M.A., F.LS., 


Vicar of Gainsboro Inshire a Chancellor 
Lincoln Cathedral. as te Rev. CLAUDE SMITH NoRD. 
M.A. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d, cloth 


IL. 


THE HOLY WAR. 


MEMORIALS OF = Rev. WILLIAM 
BULL, of Newport Pagnell : 


Compiled chiefly from nie own Letters, and those of his 
Friends, Newton, Co and Thornton, 1738-1814. By 


the Rev. JOSIAH BUL os A. Crown 8vo., 78. 6d., cloth, 
IV. 


JHE LIFE-BOAT. A Tale. 


ag BALLANTYNE, Author of “Gascoyne,” &c. 
ith "Tinstontions by Harry Rocers, Now ready, post 
8vo., 58., cloth, 


MELBOURNE HOUSE. A Tale. 


By the Author of “ Te Wipe, Wipe Wor.p.” With 
Coloured Plates by J. D. Watson. crown 8vo., 
$s. 6d., cloth. vI (Immediately. 


The POEMS of GEORGE HERBERT. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, illustrated with Woodcuts by 
Noe, Humpureys, Ciayton, and Birxer Foster. Post 
4to., 12s., cloth, vi [Next week, 


EFFIE’S FRIENDS ; 


Or, CHRONICLES of the WOODS and SHORE. A Tale. 
With Mlustrations by Harry Rocers, Small crown 8vo. 


VIIl. 


CHRIST the ALPHA and OMEGA of the 
WORD of GOD. 
By the Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Feap. 8vo. 
Ix. 


A SECOND SERIES OF 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS FOR 
PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. 
By the Rev. G. 8. BOWES, B.A. Feap. 8vo., 5s., cloth, 
X. 


THE PROPHET OF FIRE; 


Or, suE LIFE AND TIMES OF ELIJAH. By the Rey. 
J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., Author of “The Footsteps of 
Paul,” &c, Post 8vo., 6s. 6d., cloth, 


XI. 
THE FOOT OF THE CROSS, AND THE 
BLESSINGS FOUND THERE. 


By the Rev. OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, D.D. 
16mo,, 2s, 6d., cloth, 


XII. 


GOD’S WAY OF PEACE. 


By meaty” BOKAE. pr. D. A Cheap a aioe 6d. 
sew also in 18mo., ls. oth 


and 9d, 
poh anda xP Piaition, crown 8vO., 2s., thot 
XII. 


GOD’S WAY OF HOLINESS. 
A el to “‘Gop’s Way or Peace.” By ae Sti 


Sona. D.D. 16mo., 2s., cloth. Also, a 
tion, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


XIV. 
PRE-ADAMITE MAN; 
Or, THE STORY of OUR OLD PLANET and ITS IN- 


ABTPANTS TOLD a by ppt 8 and SCIENCE, 
Fourth Edition, post 8vo., 10s, 6d., cloth. 


MEMOIR of the Rev. J. SHERMAN. 


Inc Autobi cal Recollections the Rev. 
HENRY ALLON, . Post 8vo., 78. cloth. 


XVI. 
ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE. 


A Biblical Portrait and a Mirror of the Manifold Grace 
God. W. F. BESSER, D.D. Translated by FREDERIC 


Missi of the C. M. 
ance tyaiase to the ev. J.D. HDWSON, D.D. Post 
8vo., 58., cloth. XVII 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKER, AND HOW 
TO MAKE ONE. 


By A CAMBRIDGE MAN. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 
XVIII. 
WANDERING HOMES, AND THEIR 
INFLUENCES. 


By the A anor et | Sun here “oD aperrats. Dedicated 
tothe Young Wiv ters of Officers in the English 


Volume. The / by 
the Rev. J. 8. Howsoi, DD. per. Jouz Oa CaIRns, ea us 
Mar aD. Rev.c. » Gana. 2-4 ig-A tev 3g Jous E WN 
D 
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Soon Tivert, toned paper, crown Svo., pricetan 


Beauties of Tro ical Seener 
LYRICALSKETCHES and VE SONGS. With Notes 
by R. N. DunBar. 


“Mr. ate ® fortunate a catoation, of a theme almost 
. e salient 8 
Secale ‘beak oP spy gen 3 er een 
attractions of the Eves of land) by no men : 
nen tee oe to 7 pleasant an 
called forth these ve easan 
Beiee: “ theta re a with, omens 
co £; an e love-s0 Ww t un- 
worthy of the wrogies tat hve: Bity News. sie 


“They are wo of whew Moore.”’—Critic. 


“Even Thomas lf as he ~ 
present au 


himself of the poetioal trearares thare in no 80 no scant 
e notes 


lenten: a HARDPWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


With 24 Coloured Plates, folio, price £1. is., 


Picturesque Garden Plans. A 


Practical Guide to the Laying-out, Ornamentation, and 
Arrangement of Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open 
aes “ a ied = = tect to four ——. For the use of 


Pract d amateurs. By 
Pts HC Bapérintenden Vi 

we so opted, to rntendent 0 by JOSEPH N WTON, 
London: Ropert Harpwicxe, 192, Piccadilly. 


id 








Hy Recesilly puitiaed, price 64,, 
Bydryetyin London, 
oe Btreot, W 


a= Fy tohoturtvs Wockie outer New Barnet, © 


Now ready, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1865, 
fe A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.” 


London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand. 


Now ready, price One Shilling; 
HANDBOOK FOR LADIES. 


Etiquette for Ladies.— Etiqu uette 


of Courtship and M —Th 
The beta arriage e Language of wers, 


London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand. 


By 











Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HANDBOOK FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Etiquette for Gentlemen.—How 


to Swim and How to Skate.—H Angle.— 
Cricket and Football. . — tiated 


London: W, Stevens, 421, Strand. 





Now ready, imperial $2mo., pricé 1s., sewed, 
HANDBOOK oe GAMES, 


How to at ley, ‘Chess, Billiards, 
BACK GAMMON, Wis Log onmmasay, DRavGET 


London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand. 


BATTALIA : TO SUPERSEDE CHESS. 
Description and Rules of this New 


Scientific Game, on Military principles, sent for six stamps by 
Mr. PEACHEY, Compton Place, Exeter. 
PLAYFUL SENSE FOR SERIOUS NONSENSE. 
Just published, cloth, 1a, 


ea N ursery hymes, I BY 


Fin, F.R.S. With 
aa : F. Prrwax, 20, Patetrioster Row. 
Demy 6yo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life : Its Nature, Varieties es, an and 











ay eee n 

aie A eee ea a RE RCD Pe 

third sation. i is he gcholar,« Ghristiaty aid 
London: F, Prritay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 406 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


rye of of De 


—- diye . and hence of oe ener 


kinds 
obo © Pe 











Vv 280 pp., cloth, lettered, price $s. 
egetable Cookery.—Pastry, 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E,C. 





TWICE MARRIED, 


THE NEW SERIAL TALE 


IN THE 


FAMILY HERALD, 


** Its novels and tales are quite 4s well written as the best circulating library storiés.”"—Saturday Review. 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


BOOK. 





Now ready, Sixth Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED By HENRY WHYMPER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 6&5. 6D, 


a 


BY POST, 


$s. 10D, MAY BB HAD SEPARATELY, 





LONDON: W. 


STEVENS, 


421, STRAND. 





NEW SHILLING MAGAZINE, 
To be published in demy octavo 


(No. 1. on tHe FIRST or JANUARY, 1865). 


THE ENGLISHMAN: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


or 


LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





fr is believed that many a. of ‘i Church of 
— pecislty “a ae eae popular Monthty 
pope ruredly 


exhibits its its Pptine’, ples, and woted 0, i 


“1 of its D ivines, and allows the foley 9 its Tats to 


With the new year therefore will be commenced the pub- 

lication of a new Periodical, to ealled The Englishman, 

oo AJ aim at representing t é highest interests of the 

hich will endeavour + oo whatever of 

Ont enerey is to be found wit in the Chur and 

from Controversy and in a t ai 

= teach fi ‘ok er as = pees in which it is held by 

Theological subjects theological 

Writers of of ae _ abating wi eutral wc through the pages 

the Review. that wide neu ground, which bo 

logy on 80 sides, ts of Laymen, as well as 
ergy, of power and intellect Rave nh secured 

It is not intended to confine the Articles in The Englishman 

to those of a Religious character, but rather to produce a 

Magazine of miscellaneous interest. "of —_ a cortaln portion 

only of each month’s contents shall be exclusivel assigned to 


one or more questions of importance to the Church, or to 
Church bay a SH walle the bulk e the Magazine 


papers on 

wil be be devoted pier er to matters Secular, or to questions 
in which an undereurrent ar ‘Ghuren thought and feeling 
legitimately flows. 


In addition to purely Theological Articles and Papers, TA 
sipvtknen mill connate ss r 


An Element of Fiction; with Tales, Allegories, &c, 
Articles on questions of Church interest, 

Popular Papers on Scientific Subjects, 

Reviews of valuable and able Books, 
Biographical and Historical Sketches, 

Papers on Art and Music, 

Poetry, original and translated, 

Articles on Social and other questions of the day, 
Records of Mission Work at home and abroad, 
Notes on Travel, 

Essays on Ecclesiology and Antiquities, 

Papers on Common Things, 

And Miscellaneous in aees and Articles. 





Rivixerors, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





Lately published, price 6d., 
Buy ISN'T KINGSLEY RIGHT 
the Her, faye ae Bet rete: 





a Also, by the same Author, price 184 
ON DR. NEWMAN’S REJECTION 


OF LIQUORI’S DOCTRINE rt EQUIVOCATION, 


brief and usahéwerable polaron “ecareehly Reckees 


Rivinctoss, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS, County 


Historizes, Booxs or Prints, Ensieus, Fine Iuiv- 
MINATED MSS. on Vellum, and Rare Books of kinds, 
Catalogue, post free, for Four Stamps. 


F. J; Etats, 33, King Street, Covent Garden. 








Now ready, price 4s., or Annually, 13s, 4d., post free, 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Conrents or No. VII., NOVEMBER, 1864 :— 


NOTES ON WAITZ’S ANTHROPOLOGY. By Captain 
Ricuarp F. Burton, V.P.A.S.L. 

BAIN ON THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 

THE GIPSIES IN EGYPT. By Atrrep von Kremer. 

ON THE IDEAS OF SPECIES AND RACE, APPLIED 
TO MAN AND HUMAN SOCIETY. By M. Couryor. 

SLAVERY. By James Reppre, Esq., F.A.8.L. 

melt ‘a uae AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


BURTON’S MISSION TO DAHOME. By W. Wixwoop 
Reapg, Esq., F.A.8.L., F.R.G.S. 
MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIF TY OF LONDON contains ;— 


Bo.uaERrt on the Introduction of Syphilis, &c. 

Gres on Extreme I{ypertrophy of the Skull. 

noe and Carrer BLAKs on a Jaw from Buildwas Abbeg, 

op. 

Carrer Brake of Human Remains from Ketit’s Hole, 
Torquay, and from a Bone Cave in Brazil. 

Broca on Skulls from the Basque Provinces, and from a 
Cave of the Bronze Period. 

BovuveriE-Pusey on the Negro in Relation to Civilised 
Society. 


London: Triinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








By ONE OF THE Co NTRIBUTORS TO ‘THE Reason War” 
SERIES, 
Now ready, Cheaper Edition, cr. 8vo., pp. 384, 28, 6d., cloth 
(postage 4d.), 


THE HISTORICAL FINGER POST: 


A Haney Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithet te Sikoce - 
Allusions, &c., in connexion with Universal 
Br EDWARD SHELTON, 
Assistant Editor of ‘‘ The Dictionary of Daily Wants,” &c. 
“A handy little volume, which will supply the place of 
* Haydn’s Dictiouary of Dates’ to many eS who cannot 
afford that work. It contains hat Haydn's 
book does not.’ seller. 


“Tt is to the historical student and antiquarian what 
, uire Within’ isto the practical housewife,”’—Volwentver 


ce Gazette. 
London: Lock woop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, 





Second Edition, Oosrected and Revised, post free, 7d., 
in cloth, 1s. 1d., 


The Teeth: a Practical Treatise, 


with the Best Means of Restoring them when Defective or 
Lost. By A. Eske.u, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist. 
““We can recommend its perusal to those who wish to 
preservé r teeth, and to those who know the value of 
Team Daily News. 


London: CLements, LittlePulteney Street. 


ART OF ILLUMINATING 


Pairs A MASTER. A New Work, with 
ia in } , and a simple method of f Our 
r+) 


line ae over a Hiuncred Re Sinetee rom the 
tip he late Gionos Orror, Esd. 
Alpha’ te Direstioka fo 
like the Origine A \dimrably suited for teaching in Schools. 
Price 5s., post free. ust contain remittance. 
Newman and Orvor, 13%, Leadenhall Street, E.0, 


( Copyright. ) 





oa = die 


ARE. AND CURIOUS OLD BLACK- 


LETTER BOOKS; Firreeners; MSS., Breese, 
LitrurGies, Books or Wooncuts, x OF Op ORNA- 
a Brxpine, &c.—A Catalo . ow ready, forwarded 
= rece foo’ of four stamps. A p’ y, direct, Tuomas ARTHUR, 

eliers’ Bem Strand, 


a =, 
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D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 
Perfodicals and Newspapers supplied by Post. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


LONDON: 
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270, STRAND, 
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What has long been wanted.”— Times, 1864. 





Notice. —_ THE SLANG DICTIONARY; or, the Words, 
Phrases, and “ Fast”’ Kpressions of High and Low Society, 


an entirely New Work, ¢mbodying the small volume tsswed- 
an 1859, and giving four times as much matter, is ready this 


day at all Booksellers, 8vo., price 6s. 6d., pp. 325. JoHN 
CAMDEN HorreN, Piccadilly, London. 





FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Dr. Fletcher’s Guide to Family 


DEVOTION. A séle of 100,000 copies induced the author to 
improve ahd enlarge the Work. It comprises 730 Services 
each including a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of Scripture, and 
appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and 
ivening of every day in the year. Also, an Appendix, con- 
taining Prayers for Particular Occasions. Volume 
royal 4to., 26 Engravings, 4 cloth gilt, Also in calf and 
morocco bindings, 


London: James 8. Virtue, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





This day, in demy 8vo., price 9s., 


German Rationalism ; in its Rise, 


Progress, pe Decline, in Relation to Theologians, Scholars, 
Poets, Philosophers, and the People: a Contribution to the 
Church History of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
By Dr. K. R. Hacensacu, Professor of Theology in Basle. 


In Two Volumes, price 2ls., 


A History of Christian Doctrine. 


By Witu1aM G. J. Suepp, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
Union College, New York. 


Book I. Influence of Philosophical Systems upon the 
Construction of Christian Doctrine; Book II, History of 
Apologies; Book III. History of Theology (Trinitarianism) 
and Christology; Book IV. History of Anthropology; 
Book V. History of Soteriology; Book VI. History of 
Eschatology; Book VII. History of Symbols. 


Edinburgh: T. and T, Crank, London: Hamiuron & Co. 





Just published, in super-royal 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


Memorials of Old Birmingham. — 


Men AND Names; Founpers, FREEHOLDERS, AND IN- 
DWELLERS, from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century ; 
with Particulars as tothe Earliest Church of the Reforma- 
tion Built and Endowed in England. From Original and 
Unpublished Documents. By Toutmin Smiru, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law. With Illustrations and 


Fac-similes, 


Birmingham: Watrer J. Sackervr, 11, Bull Street. 
London: Joun Russevt Samira, 36, Soho Square, 





Peter Parley’s Annual for 1865 


{Now and Enlarged Series)—is the Book for Boys. This year 
t is exquisitely Illustrated. Parents, Brothers, a 


Schoolmasters, should remember it is pure, instructive, and: 


amusing, full of beautiful pictures, many of them coloured, 
Price 5s, 
London: Kent & Co., Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ee 








Price 16s., 


Revue des Eaux et Foréts— 


Rconomte ForESTI:RE—REBOISEMENT—Bois DE MartInE— 
ComMERCE DES Bois—CHasseE—LOUVETERIE—PRCHE—PISCI- 
CULTURE—METALLURGIE—L&GISLATION ET JURISPRUDENCE, 
Publié par M. Frézarp, avec le concours et la collaboration 
de MM. Papapr, Directeur de |’Rcole Impériaie Forestiére 
de Nancy : Ie Baron be Stevens, Grand Maitre des Eaux et 
Foréts e se; le Crr. DE ‘LAPPAREUX, Directeur des 
Constructions Navales, &c. 12 nos. par an, 


J, Roruscuixp, 14, Rue de Buci, & Paris. 





On the th of November will bé published 
THE 


BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1865. | 


Sewed in a Wrapper, price 1s. 


THE 


COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


Sewed in a Wrapper. price 28, 6d, 





CONTENTS :— 


THE INDIAN MUSEUM. 
RAILWAYS IN THEIR SOCIAL RELATIONS. By 
JAMES THORNE, 


RECENT OBSERVATIONS AND RESEARCHES ON 
THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION O SUN. 
By E. W. Bray.ey, F.R.S. 

HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN INDIA. 

WORKING MENS’ CLUBS. By Joun PiumMeEr, 

PROGRESS OF THE LIMITED LIABILITY SYSTEM, 


ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
1864. By James THORNE. General Progress; Art and 
Public Monuments ; Public and Sanitary Improvements ; 
Churches and Chapels; Buildings for blic Purposes ; 
Buildings connected with Art, Science, and_ Education ; 
Street Architecture; Bridges, Docks, &«. With Wood- 


cuts. 


With the other usual Articles on the Legislation Statistics, 
&c., of 1864, 


THE BRITISH ALMANAO AND 
COMPANION. 


Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 


London: Kyieut & Co., 90, Fleet Street ; 
And Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





INCENTIVES TO PRAYER; 


BEING 


DEVOTIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED FROM THE 
PSALMB. 
Square feap. 8vo., in cloth flush, 1s.; or edges turned in, 
ls.6d.; French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


**An elegantly-printed volume, each page bordered with 
double red lines, within which, in mo characters in red, 
are printed verses of praise... . A handsome book to lie on 
a table.”—READER. 


WHITTAKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d, each ; by post, 4s., 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: W. STevens, 421, Strand, 








NEW NOVEL. 





Just ready, in Two Volumes, at all the Libraries, 


NELLY 


DEAN E: 


A STORY OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 





EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘HEAVEN OUR HOME,” &c. 





Will be ready immediately, crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


TABOR’S TEACHINGS; 


THE 


VELL Ltr t & O. 





EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MURRAY & CO. 


Ready at all Libraries, the New Novel, by the Anthor of 
“ ANGELO,” 


REVERSES. 


Two Volumes. 


Just published, 4s., post free, 


LIVY, BOOK XXI, 


Literally Translated, and Ilustrated with Nores, Original 
and Selected; Historical, Topographical, and Exegetic. 


Br HENRY OWGAN, LLD.., 
Translatot of Demosthenes, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, &e. 


“The notes are both copious and instructive, and replete 
with original matter, which render this a most valuable 
edition,’ —Observer, 


LIFE IN A PROTESTANT MONASTERY. 


CHARLES WALKER’S PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE of “THREE MONTHS 
IN AN ENGLISH MONASTERY.” 


** Must,” says the Norwich Argus, “have al citculation, 
from the insight it affords of the new Order of St. Benedict.’ 
The Morning Star says, “‘ One reads it through with positive 
wonder.’”” ; 

Price 6s., post free, with Portrait of Brother Ignatius. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 
TRIFLES FOR TRAVELLERS. 


By Rev. ROBERT HENNIKER. 


“Few will begin to read without finishing. We find in 
them a humour vigorous and fresh.”—RerapeEr. 


Morray & Co., 18, Paternoster Row. 


MANUALS FOR THE MANY.— 


Gardening for the eng, 3d. Allotment Farming for 
or 





Green- 


the Many, 3d.— Bee-keeping the Many, 4d.— 
houses for the Many, 6d.—Kitchen Gardenin for the Many, 
4d.—Flower Gardening for the Many, 4d.— t Gardening 


for the Many, 4d.—Florists’ Flowers for the Many, 4d,— 
Poultry Book for the Many, 6d.—Window Gardening for the 
Many, 94.—Muck for the Many, —Rabbit Book, 6d.— 
Heating Manual, 6d.—Any of th vé can be had post free 
for an additional postage-stamp. 
London: 171, Fleet Street, E.C.; and to be had of all 
Booksellers, and atthe Railway Stalls. 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESSES. 


Price 1s, per dozen, post free, 


THE MERRY, MERRY BELLS: a New 


Year’s Address for the Young. By the Author of “ Tug 
BLANK PaGe, AND WHAT WILL YOU WRITE ON IT?” 





Price 1s. per dozen, post free, 


“WHAT MANNER OF CHILD SHALL 
THIS BE?” 


Price 1s. per dozen, post free, 


‘LEARN OF ME:” a New Year’s Address 
for Adults, 


Demy 8vo., cloth, price 15s., post free, 


A CYCLOPASDIA OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRUTHS; Consisting 
of Definitions, Metaphors, Similes, Emblems, Contrasts, 
Analogies, Statistics, Anecdotes, &c. Designed for the 
Pulpit, the Platform, the School, and the Family; 
selected from Authors ancient and modern. By Rev. 


Joun Bate. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 38, 62., post free, 


A REVIEW OF THE “ VIE DE JESUS” 
OF M. RENAN; containing Discussions upon the Doc- 
triné of Miracle, fhe Theory, and the Authenti- 
city of the Gospels, By J.B. Paton, M.A. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., post free, 


MEDITATIONS ON SELECT PASSAGES 





OF HOLY SCRI . By Joseru Tuorre Mitner, 
Author of “ Sabbath ings,” &c.,&c, With Preface 
Dedicated by permission to 


by Rev. Gervase SMITH. 
the Rev. W. Morniey Punsnon, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 1s., post free, 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS AND WOMAN’S 
WRONGS: a Dying Legacy. By Le Pivs Bas. 


Feap. 4to. cloth, price 58. in cléth, 6s. 6d., post free, 
CHRISTMAS MINSTRELSY;; or, Ono 


Hundred and Twenty Carols, Anthems, and, Chants, 
Original and Select, with Music new and old, in Short 
Score. Adapted to baimily, Social, and Con tional 
Use. By Josepu WiLLIAMs. Revised by H.J.Gauntiert, 
Mus. Doc. 


Third Thousand, crown Svo., cloth, price 5s., post free, 


THE MOTHER OF THE WESLEYS. 
By the Rev, Jo#w King. Third Thousand. 


18mo., cloth, price 1s., post free, 


THE LIGHTED WAY; or, Loving Words 
to Children about Jesus. By Cousin Bessre. 19mo. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 1s.; 1s. 2d., post freé, 
THE JUVENILE MISSIONARY 
Hui D. The Volume for 1864, cloth, being Vol. I. 
5; Price 6d., post free, 
NOTES ON BEAUTY, VIGOUR, AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Mixo, Second Edition, 


Lonxpox ; H, J, TRESIDDER, 17, Ave Mania Laws, B,C 
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CRAMER & Co. 


(LIMITED), 


Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instru- 


ment becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, in ) 10 Guineas 


‘ 





Rosewood or Walnut Se 


42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM , 


MODEL COTTAGE, Rosewood ; 
or Walnut ae ee el 





60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE, | 


Rosewood or Walnut - - -, 


F 








Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY 
BEST MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes 


per annum. 


15 Guineas 


per annum. 


20 Guineas 


per annum. 


being entirely excluded from the stock. 





@ QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Balla, in the County of Middlesex ; and published by Jauus Boum, at the 





